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Is It Positivism? 


F HUMANISM is more than Positivism, is it not 

high time that its chief spokesmen say so on 
every occasion that gives them opportunity? We 
hear the two terms used as co-equivalents more 
than any others, and it does not seem to us that the 
virtual identity of the two schools of thinking is 
justified by the facts, nor do we believe that they 
have much in common. We read a stimulating 
review of the recent volume of “Humanist Ser- 
mons,” edited by Curtis W. Reese and composed 
of the homiletical work of some eighteen of our 
ministers, in The Inquirer of London. The writer— 
his initials and style suggest Rev. R. Nicol Cross 
—says, “Historic Christianity [according to the 
Humanists] is not reinterpreted and modernized, 
it is abandoned as out of date and impossible for 


moderns, while the Supernatural and all its works” 


are thrown overboard as incompatible with science 
and its teachings. Man must be his own Creator, 
Providence, Judge, and Saviour. He must make 
and secure his own distinctive ends and values in 
a, cosmos which is entirely impersonal and even 
inimical.” Does this do justice to Humanism? We 
have never heard from the mouths of Humanists 
the denial of the sources of life outside humanity, 
nor have we read from any of them of the making 
of ultimate laws, which some would eall laws of 
nature, by the hand of man. Our broad impression 
is that the Humanist does not interest himself in 
speculating on sources or laws, but takes them as 
they are and bends with all his might to use them 
and to create his own laws for the progress of the 
world. Man, that is to say, is not less a, creature 
than he was in the theistic system, where God is 
all in all; he is more a creator, co-operating with 
the conditions immanent in the world and in his 
life. What we need imperatively is more thinking 
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and publishing on this subject, for we have a long 
journey till we come to the clearing. The sermons 
are a step toward the light. 


: The American Family 


N BUFFALO last week, social experts cut into 

the fabric of the home and made it appear an 
unsettled and uncertain institution. In Boston, 
a group of evangelists told their believing world 
that there isn’t any home any more. Such virtual 
agreement from two authoritative sources which 
in most things are, to say the least, divergent, and 
frequently in opposing positions, is worth a remark 
or two. 

There is much force in the assertion of Prof. J. 
Gresham Machen, a distinguished Fundamentalist, 
speaking as one of the evangelists, that the most 
important Christian institution is not the church 
but the family, and that the Christian family has 
ceased to function. “Years ago,” he said, “it was 
customary to receive Biblical instruction at home. 
To-day that is not being done. The reason is to be 
found in the theory that religion is a, life and not 
a doctrine.” 

_ He is quite severe in his charge against the 
modernists in the evangelical and in some free 
churches. It is these people who insist that reli- 
gion is life and not doctrine, which is itself the 
loosest and most harmful kind of doctrine extant. 
The kind of life this notion produces in so-called 
modernism is the best possible answer to the fu- 
tility and downright evil of the prevailing spiritual 
carelessness. The modernists, according to Dr. 
Machen, do not believe in truth. The word nearer 
to accuracy here is that they do not believe in 
doctrinal truth. They like platitudes fashioned on 
the simple childlike plan of “Be good and be 
happy,” garnished with clever but inconsequential 
comments on the news of the day. 

“The great problem,” according to Dr. Machen, 
“seems to be how to deal with the intellectual diffi- 
culties that people have about the Christian reli- 
gion. It is a great mistake to say to such young 
people that their doubts are simple. To try and 
silence them by violent means is also a mistake. 
Getting things straight may be entirely out of date, 
but it would accomplish a great deal.” 

It was that desire to get things straight that 
moved throughout the Conference on Family Life 
in America at Buffalo. The specialists in social 
conditions would never return to Biblical instrue- 
tion in the home, as the evangelists urge, but they 
would insist, with scientific accuracy and unstinted 
moral passion, that the spiritual truths necessary 
for a renewed family life be taught to the members 
of the family and indeed to the whole. community. 
They would not appeal to the past for the solution 
of a present task, but to a thorough understanding 
of changing conditions. 

Take such a contribution as that of Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, on the subject of the neighborhood. 
He said that the “new neighborhoods” are com- 
posed not of people who happen to live near each 
other, but rather of people of kindred interests. 
This type of neighborhood is not geographical, but 


) 
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it is much more beneficial to American family life 
than was the old neighborhood. It means less 
herding and more individualism in the choice of 
a church, for one thing. Rufus M. Jones of Haver- 
ford College hit the mark when he said, “The 
eople who say to-day that they do not believe in 
God only mean they do not believe in the kind of 
God they have heard preached about.” That means 
preaching doctrine they can believe. Both evan- 
gelist and social expert are sound and single in the 
basic truth. It is heartening to all those who 
would be wise hearers and doers of the word. 


Portent in Canada 


T IS WITH genuine regret we read the difficul- 
ties that beset our cotemporary, The New Out- 
look, of Toronto, organ of the United Church of 
Canada, which is about two years old. It appears 
from letters to the Editor, and his candid reply, 
that the paper is losing circulation all the while, 
and in this respect the past year has been very 
unfortunate. This is a symptom of a very signifi- 
cant situation. We do not pretend to understand 
all of the conditions, but it appears that the chief 
complaint comes from former Presbyterians now 
merged in the United Church. The other denomi- 
nations that made the union, the Methodists and 
the Congregationalists, seem placid about. the 
church and the journal, which was a merger of the 
three denominations’ organs. We should expect 
the Presbyterians: to be more decided than the 
others in their convictions. The trouble is not with 
the Editor. He knows his business as a journalist. 
He simply faces an impossible task. 

How can any man get an edge on his writing or 
on his contributions if everything that has hitherto 
been distinctive in thought, and to a, degree in 
church practice, is almost blurred into the senti- 
mentality of such as think they say everything 
when they announce “religion is life’? That be- 
comes innocuous bleating of lamblike people, .and 
is nearer to a doctrine of death than of life. 
Canada will learn again that religion is every 
man’s own beliefs in the ultimates of life, and these 
cannot be merged or absorbed or blurred into gen- 
eralities. 

A man worth his salt has his particular religion. 
Whole denominations are based upon this distinc- 
tiveness of type and characteristic. A Presby- 
terian cannot be made a Methodist in a hundred 
‘years; a Congregationalist, we are told by those in 
authority, has so little denominational conscious- 
ness he does not care much about any distinc- 
tion. We are inclined to doubt that judgment. 
But we have never doubted that the United Church 
was a mistake, and we believe it will not be per- 
manent. One had only to read the shilly-shally 
character of its statement of faith, which was com- 
promise to the point of intellectual dishonor, to 
foresee among its own constituents the day of dis- 
trust if not of disaster. 

Union, union! The air is fervid with the talk, 
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and from Canada to Lausanne it is all the same. 
It is impossible in the circumstances. Our neigh- 
bor Editor is face to face with unnaturalness in 
his church, which is in strict accuracy a hybrid, 
conceived in a, fallacy, and destined to no success. 
Mere gregariousness on the part of the union en- 
thusiasts—that is, really a chill feeling of fear of 
being small or alone—is responsible for much of 
this getting together. There is also the hard eco- 
nomic job of making decadent congregations self- 
sustaining. No substance rightly called spiritual 
is in this business. 

That is not to say there is no real place anywhere 
for union in Christendom. But we would not 
promise that even the closest of churches will ever 
get into one organization. We could multiply in- 
stances of failure. Take, for example, the two 
branches of the Reformed Church. For fifty years 
they have talked about it. Nothing in it. Take 
the high plans for union twenty years ago of Con- 
gregationalists, United Brethen, and Methodist 
Protestants. All gone, with the dead yesterdays. 
And why not? Let us go on with our proper busi- 
ness and stop this dawdling. If union comes, let 
it come. Don’t try to drag it in. It won’t stay. 
At any rate, it isn’t going to stay in Canadian 
Protestantism. There will be a division again into 
their natural elements, and even denominational 
journals will come back. We shall see. 


A Shameful Signature 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER or a minister 
will find an illustration for more than one 
truth in the following bit taken from a story of 
the building of the Liverpool Cathedral. The 
chosen block for the foundation stone was of Run- 
corn red sandstone. The work of “facing” it was 
done at the cathedral site, and not in the studio 
of the sculptor. The cathedral in building was 
enclosed by a canvas fence, but that did not keep 
out the souvenir vandal. We are told,— 

It was customary when the day’s work was done, to tie up 
the stone securely in tarpaulin. One night, however, someone 
seeking undeserved immortality removed a portion of the pro- 
tecting tarpaulin and did a dreadful thing. Upon the bare 
stone he inscribed his name in indelible pencil! Pencil of the 
indelible kind has a terrible effect upon stone: the least 
moisture soaks in it. That night, as it happened, it rained; 
the shameful signature sank into the sensitive sandstone, as 
it were, up to the hilt. To delete that signature an entire 


side, to the depth of a-quarter-of-an-inch, had to be cut away 
from the foundation stone of Liverpool Cathedral! 


Note 


With this sentiment of George Jean Nathan, who 
will not be in accord? ‘Never fall into the error of 
believing,” he says, “that simply because a thing 
is unpopular it must have esoteric points of merit. 
Vastly more trash fails to win popular approval 
than wins it. If Rostand’s ‘The Last Night of Don 
Juan’ runs only a week in the American theater, 
then remember that John J. Hack’s ‘One Glorious 
Hour’ doesn’t run even that long. And if ‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose’ runs for five years, stop and reflect that 
‘Hamlet’ will run for five thousand.” 


The Chairman Looks at the Churches’ 


Conference in Washington hears Dr. Horace Westwood say __ i 


It] 


the great issue is religion and irreligion—And 
what are we going to do about it? 


HEN the General Conference met 

before, in the Capital of the Nation 
sixteen years ago, in October, 1911, few if 
any of the delegates then assembled foresaw 
the night of woe that was to gather about 
the world not long thereafter. The Great 
War came; international optimism was 
shattered; though somé people are for- 
getting, the task of reconstruction is 
hardly begun. But out of the tragedy 
and turmoil, a new age is coming. 

This reminder prefaced the General 
Conference Committee’s report made by 
its chairman, Dr. Horace Westwood, last 
Tuesday, October 11, to the Conference 
which again assembled in Washington, 
D.C., under the new arrangement as the 
second biennial Conference of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The new age 
will witness a conflict between religion 
and irreligion, Dr. Westwood prophesied. 
How are the free churches equipped to 
enter it? That was the subject of his 
report; it was the compelling topic of 
the Conference. 


OUR VIEWS “CARRY NO DUTIES”? 


As to organization, the liberal churches 
were never better equipped than now, 
according to Dr. Westwood. Churches 
are addressing themselves to common pur- 
pose and endeavor; denominational agen- 
cies are counseling and working together, 
all without lessening of independence and 
loss of individuality. 'The merger of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
General Conference is indicative of the 
new spirit, and Dr. Westwood added these 
other evidences: 

“The executives of our various national 
organizations meet in frequent confer- 
ence, that there may be no duplication 
of effort, but a unity of direction in the 
pursuit of like aims. What is true of our 
national organizations is equally true of 
our churches as a whole. The growth 
of district conferences, the increasing 
attendance at our newly created summer 
conferences of young people, the spread of 
preaching missions, the enlarged circula- 
tion of our denominational organ, and the 
greater willingness to give to the general 
purposes of the denomination, reveal that 
we have a new appreciation of the neces- 
sity of common action in the interests of 
wider goals.” 

But all this would not have been possible 
without a quickening of the sense of 
responsibility within the ranks. Dr. West- 
wood continued : 

“On the part of our laity as a whole, 
there is a growing realization that mem- 
bership in the liberal church is a respon- 
sibility not to be accepted lightly; that 
liberality of spirit must not be confused 
with shallowness of life; that breadth 
without depth is a vain and shallow thing. 

“A few years ago, a clergyman on sailing 
for Europe was warned by a friend who 
bade him good-by on the dock not to im- 
port those new liberal views characteristic 
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It is the custom for the Unitarian 
Fellowship, at the outset of the bien- 
nial. sessions, to hear a report on the 
state of the churches, their outlook 
and opportunities. Dr. Westwood, as 
chairman of the General Conference 
Committee, this year continued the 
tradition, a duty formerly discharged 
by the chairman of the Council of 
the General Conference before its 
merger with the American Unitarian 
Association in 1925. 


of European life, since he might have 
difficulties with the customs officials. 
‘Don’t worry,’ laughingly replied he, ‘mod- 
ern religious views carry no duties.’ 

“This has been the reproach leveled 
against us. It is no longer true. High 
earnestness is becoming the watchword 
of our people. This is but another way of 
saying that we are becoming conscious 
that the ministry of the congregation is 
as important as the ministry to the con- 
gregation; that clergy and laity alike are 
ministers together in the common life of 
our free faith.” 

Another expression of the new spirit, 
the report points out, is the tendency 
throughout the liberal fellowship to enrich 
and beautify the services of worship. 
Uniformity is not striven after nor deemed 
desirous as a goal. ‘There is,” Dr. West- 
wood said, “a development in liturgical 
forms, with increased emphasis upon the 
fact that they shall not only give expres- 
sion to esthetic and emotional qualities, 
but that they shall more nearly conform 
to modern conceptions of religion and life.” 
The group conference the following morn- 
ing on services of worship was one of 
many productive discussions. 


ALL IS NOT WELL 


Perhaps the most important evidence, 
however, of new virility is “an awakened 
sense of responsibility towards childhood 
and youth.” In this respect Unitarians 
have been seriously remiss, but a rapid 
change is taking place. Dr. Westwood 
said: i 

“Our church schools are becoming not 
only more efficient but more attractive, and 
this experience is becoming more frequent. 
Parents of other than Unitarian heritage 
are sending children to our church schools 
because of the values they have to offer. 
Moreover, we are coping more successfully 
with the religious problems of adolescence. 
One has only to attend any one of the con- 
ferences of our young people to realize 
that a wholly new spirit has developed, 
and that our faith has not only the power 
to inspire but to compel the abiding loyalty 
of youth.” 

But all is not well, and Dr. Westwood 
next considered the question: Are Uni- 
tarians liberal in theology, but conserva- 
tive in social issues? 


“The accusation is frequently made,” 
said Dr. Westwood, “and one fears that 
it is not without foundation, that we are 
not as keenly alive to the pressure of 
social and industrial problems as other 
communions more orthodox in their the- 
ology. This accusation is a matter for 
deepest concern. A liberal church that 
does not arouse the social conscience when 
it so needs, that fails to keep the mind 
and heart of its constituency alive to the 
moral aspects of the great social questions 
of its day, cannot live. .. . Réligion is as 
wide as life itself, and all that concerns 
the welfare of humanity is included in 
its domain. Above all others, a church 
such as ours should furnish prophets of 
a social morality, and guide the public 
conscience in solving the vexed issues of 
the hour. Well might we ask, as we gaze 
upon the intricate mazes of modern life, 
‘where shall wisdom with equal courage be 
found?’ Well may we searcb our hearts, 
lest when weighed in the scales of the 
judgment of time, we be found wanting.” 

The re-establishment by the American 
Unitarian Association of its Department of 
Social Relations is a sign that Unitarians 
in this respect are “not wholly blind,” Dr. 
Westwood added, and spoke of the Depart- 
ment’s secretary as being “wise as a 
teacher, fearless in investigation, open in’ 
utterance, and rich in experience.” 

Neither must Unitarians be blind to 
what is still the paramount problem of 
the race—war and peace. There is reason 
for hope as well as despair. Has human- 
ity learned its lesson? The awakening 
multitudes of Asia, increasing commercial 
competition, the disarmament failure at 
Geneva, the voices of hatred and suspicion 
show that the danger of another world 
conflagration is not yet removed. Dare 
the church say, “We will have no more 
war’? When the united voice of Chris- 
tendom does dare say so, war will end. 
Let Unitarian churches build in their 
people the will to peace. 

Dr. Westwood dealt with the “so-called 
Humanist issue,” first observing that 
Humanism was a definite movement in 
the fellowship numbering some of the 
ablest and most consecrated ministers and 
some of the strongest churches. There 
is fear of this tendency, but fear is never 
justified, Dr. Westwood declared. The 
Unitarian movement that accepts the 
principle of freedom must trust it. In 
the conflict of ideas in a free church, the 
truth will win. Of Humanism and the 
healthful discussion to which it should 
lead, Dr. Westwood said: 

“Tf this phase of thought be a manifes- 
tation of the true life of the Spirit, all 


‘anathemas will prove of no avail: it will 


live. If it be not, then in the issue of truth 
with falsehood, it will surely die and none 
can hinder its dying. The counsel of 
Gamaliel is true,—‘If this work be of men, 
it will come to naught; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it.’ 
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“The Divine Life will furnish its own 
vindication, and the witness of God be 
adequately sustained. Those who are seek- 
ing to bring ‘dignity and beauty to person- 
ality, elevation and dignity to the feelings, 
clarity and sagacity to the mind, and, to 
conduct, purity and compassion,’ are, 
nies all denial, obeying a Divine Will. 
Those who are seeking to ‘assist in enlarg- 
ing the areas of peace, justice, and 
humaneness in the earth’ are more truly 
earrying out Divine purposes than those 
who are primarily concerned with argu- 
ments concerning the fact of God. Rest 
assured, those who are striving to release 
the God in man cannot fail to find that 
God is the Author of man. 


OLD AND NEW ADMINISTRATIONS 


“Humanism is but symptomatic of the 
great changes in the religious life of our 
time—a manifestation of the newly 
awakened responsibility on the part of 
man toward the problem of fate and des- 
tiny. Moreover, it emphasizes a great need, 
the necessity for clearer and more vigor- 
ous thinking on the part of us all. The 
ology, in the widest sense of the term, is 
not a dead science. It has not yet caught 
up with the changed world view brought 
about by the scientific method. A redefini- 
tion of theological terminology is abso- 
lutely essential. A restating of spiritual 
values in terms of the evolutionary pro- 
vess is paramount. Discussion in such a 
period of transition is inevitable. If we 
conduct it in the spirit of unity and with- 
out evasion, we may render a troubled 
and perplexed age valid service, and assist 
in laying the foundations for a new age 
of faith.” 

The report paid tribute to the outgoing 
and incoming presidents of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘As time advances 
and we gain the perspective of distance,” 
the report said of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
“We shall the more greatly appreciate 
the abiding values of his administration.” 
And farther on, of Dr. Louis C. Cornish: 
“We are fortunate indeed in now having 
at the helm of the Association one who 
so long has been familiar with its affairs, 
whose persuasive sagacity, spiritual vision, 
and brotherly personality has endeared 
him to us all.” 

Unitarians, the report continues, belong 
to an ever increasing company of free 
people. Ideas for which they have long 
contended have become the property of 
large sections of the Christian church, 
where under able leadership the modern 
idea is reaching a larger number of people 
than the Unitarians were ever able to 
teach. “In this we most heartily rejoice.” 
Dr. Westwood said. “We extend hands 
of fellowship and greeting to liberals of 
every school, wherever they may be found.” 

But questions of narrow or liberal the- 
ology are but a phase of a greater issue, 
that of religion versus irreligion. The 
validity of religion and religious experi- 
ence, and of the spiritual interpretation 
of life itself, is to-day being called into 
question. Modern man is coming to ques- 


_ tion whether religion has any place in 


a, 
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society ; whether it is a good thing in the 
progress of mankind. This attitude is 
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not confined to the intellectuals and the 
college graduates; it has filtered down 
to the man on the street. MKeyserling 
prophesies that the world is on the 
threshold of the most irreligious period 
in history. 


ALWAYS FREEDOM 


This unfaith is the fruit of a process 
that began with the dawn of the scientific 
era, Dr. Westwood explained. The popular 
conception of science is that man has no 
meaning in himself. His achievements, his 
art and science, his aspirations and ideals, 
his sense of law and beauty are all a 
biological product, reactions to the stimuli 
of environment. His ideas of God and 
spiritual order are escape mechanisms; 
spiritual values have no justification in 
fact. This decline of faith is full of deadly 
peril; with human worth at low ebb, all 
that ministers to the enrichment of humar 
life is destroyed. 

“Where do Unitarians stand in relation 
to all this?’ Dr. Westwood asked. This 
was, in part, his answer: 

“Small though we be in numbers, no 
group is better equipped to serve in the 
present crisis. The heritage of freedom is 
ours. We are unhampered by creed and 
dogma, and hold no bondage to traditions 
of the past. The scientific outlook is our 
inheritance, and within our own experience 
we have demonstrated its spiritual worth. 
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The quest of truth and the growth of 
knowledge have been our goals. Never 
have we feared that new discoveries in 
the realm of reality could destroy spiritual 
values. Increase in mental stature has 
ever been to us a witness of the divinity 
that dwells within. The human Jesus 
has been our constant inspiration ; increas- 
ing revelation and widening discovery the 
fountain-source of our being; and man’s 
growing power over the material universe 
and the forces of life a manifestation of 
an inner majesty greater than the exi- 
gencies of time. 

“Above all, our faith has the dynamic 
of a tremendous moral appeal. It recog- 
nizes the sway of law in every realm. In 
this, it marks a most significant departure 
in the religious life of mankind. No 
other group makes it so emphatic and so 
direct. For us there is no atonement. 
There is no evasion of the sequence of 
cause and effect, no miraculous escape 
from the results of our deeds. As man 
sows, so shall he reap. Salvation is not 
a gift; it is an achievement. Man may 
mold the future in accordance with his 
vision and in harmony with his will. Was 
ever a challenge so heroic as this? 

“We may not, we can not, we dare not, 
evade the responsibilities of leadership 
that the times thrust upon us.... For 
the obligation to herald the light of a new 
day is ours! The mantle of prophecy 
rests upon our shoulders.” 


Homeless Children To-day 


Leaders of the Future 
Why the Near East Relief carries on 


EAR EAST ORPHANS turn out better 

than American orphans. A statement 
from Mabell S. C. Smith of the Near East 
Relief, after pointing out that a million 
lives have been saved through this agency, 
states that it “has reared and outplaced 
in homes or in industry nearly 100,000 
boys and girls, and it is still caring in 
one way or another for over 33,000 chil- 
dren who will be the leaders of. their 
generation.” The task now, she writes in 
a special communication to THE REGISTER, 
is not the saying but the building of these 
lives. As to these children being leaders, 
she says: 

“This may seem a strange statement to 
make of children orphanage-reared. It 
could not be true in America, where 
search of records and inquiry of orphan- 
age and welfare organizations show that 
institution orphans who have made good 
noticeably are very few. But the children 
in Near East Relief orphanages, taken as 
a whole, are of better stock than those 
brought up in institutions here. Over 
there they are in orphanages because of 
war and post-war conditions that brought 
to poverty and death high class with low. 
Physicians, judges, successful -merchants 
were wiped out of existence and their 
children, inheriting their powers but left 
without any near relatives, were forced 
to accept foreign charity. 

“Near Bast Relief is training these chil- 
dren to be good citizens of the countries 


in which they are to live. This training 
applies modern methods to local needs. 
The large number of children trained in 
these modern ways will be sufficient to 
overcome the inertia and objections of the 
conservatives. Therefore it looks as if 
Near East Relief educated boys and girls 
could not fail to head the line in the 
march of their generation. 

“The American people feels itself in 
honor bound to keep on with this work 
until the last of the children in its care 
is established in life. To do this, it will 
respond as it has before to the call of 
Golden Rule Sunday. That day comes 
on December 4 this year, and the method 
of observance is as always the eating of 
an orphanage-type meal and the giving of 
a generous sacrificial contribution to the 
orphanage work of Near East Relief. Do- 
nations may be sent to the National 
Golden Rule Committee, 151 Fifth Avenue, © 
New York City.” 

The Near East Relief also maintains 
four schools for the blind and for deaf 
mutes; for nursing, two schools; for agri- 
culture, two; and for industrial occupa- 
tions, three. Among the organization’s 
achievements has been the reduction of 
malaria in Greece, important to the eco- 
nomics as well as the health of that 
country, and the formulating of similar 
plans for the Red Crescent for use in 
Turkey. 


Liberals in a Memorable World Congress 


Noted speakers and prominent delegates create depth of fellowship, 
an atmosphere of freedom, the vision and power 


PRAGUD, CZHCHOSLOVAKIA, 
September 9, 1927. 
HE FIRST LETTER from Prague 
relative to the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, beginning Septem- 
ber 4 and ending yesterday, was intro- 
ductory, touching upon Prague and its 
atmosphere of freedom, giving the names 
of some of the delegates from the different 
countries, and describing the three ser- 
vices and the great evening meeting of 
welcome on the opening Sunday. 

Here let there be recorded the full list 
of the American delegation—an honor-roll 
in view of the distance covered by the 
delegates in attending the Congress. They 
were: Mrs. Armstrong of Hrie, Pa.; Rey. 
Dr. J. A. OC. Fagginger Auer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Louis A. Bauer, Dr. and Mrs. Preston 
Bradley, Harold Buschman; Mrs. C. W. 
Gerould of Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Mertz; 
Mrs. and Miss Paige of Washington, D.C. ; 
Mrs. and Miss Peters of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. and Mrs; U. G. B. Pierce, Mrs. 
Charles B. St. John, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen and Miss Sylvia Shippen, Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter, Mrs. Trehase, Mrs. 
Weller, Dr. and Mrs. F. 8. C. Wicks and 
Miss Coryenne Wicks, and Edwin H. 
Wilson. 


DAYTON A RELIGIOUS DISHASE 


In this letter an attempt will be made 
to give some idea of the rich program of 
the Congess following the Sunday meet- 
ings. 

Appropriately, the Monday _ session 
opened with addresses in memory of offi- 
cers and friends of the Congress recently 
deceased—men of outstanding character, 
representing all that is fine and progres- 
sive in religion. The men thus reverently 
recalled were Dr. K. H. Roessing of Ley- 
den University, late president of the Con- 
gress; Pastor Roberty of Paris; Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, and the late 
Patriarch of the Czechoslovak National 
Church. The deep feeling of those who 
spoke in each case—Prof. Heering of Ley- 
den, Prof. Jean Viénot of Paris, Dr. 
Drummond, and Bishop Prochazka—made 
the commemorative hour one of high 
inspiration. 

Professor Rade of Marburg, a _ vice- 
president of the Congress, then briefly 
greeted the delegates in Latin, which, it 
is reported, some mistook for Czech! 
Continuing in German, he referred to the 
necessity for eternal vigilance in defend- 
ing our dearly-bought liberty in a day of 
reaction. The Dayton trial was taken as 
a symptom of an almost universal disease. 
Eloquently, the need of a sound religious 
philosophy was presented, and the rally- 
ing cry of freedom and progress sounded. 

Dr. Drummond, in his concise report as 
secretary, read a letter full of youthful 
spirit and delightful reminiscence from 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte, of Berkeley, Calif., 
formerly the untiring secretary of the Con- 
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gress, and now one of its vice-presidents. 
California and Czechoslovakia were for 
the moment united. : 


Oceans and continents are little things, 
Spirit may traverse them on timeless wings. 


Then came an address by Professor 
Kozak of Prague (“a” as in “fate,” if 
you please), in excellent English, on “The 
Contribution of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy to the Spiritual Interpretation of Life 
and the Idea of God.” While giving full 
eredit to the results of modern science, 
and accepting its verifiable conclusions, 
he sounded a warning against the dogma- 
tism of science. Realities of the higher 
order of spiritual experience cannot be 
reduced to the lower processes, or charac- 
ter be explained by electrons. In other 
words, the world must not be theoreti- 
cally interpreted from below. ‘This led 
up to the conclusion—all too inadequately 
presented in this report—that theism is 
the only sound and rational theory ex- 
plaining life; a theism, however, that must 
be practically experienced. No theoreti- 
eal religion can sweep the world until it 
finds ethical expression. 

Dr. Wijngarden of Amsterdam followed 
with a highly technical paper in German 
on the same subject. It was gratifying 
to a former pupil of William James to 
hear the American psychologist quoted 
with appreciation. Psychophysics, how- 
ever, we were told, needs supplementing. 
“Besides the parts, we have the character- 
istics of the whole. Therein we begin to 
distinguish a deeper solution to the prob- 
lem of body and soul.” Again, “Bergson’s 
intuitive and Stern’s pluralistic philosophy 
have strengthened the dynamic and per- 
sonal elements in the idea of God.” 

Professor Varga of the Unitarian Col- 
lege of Koloszvar, Transylvania, speaking 
in English—how these foreigners com- 
mand languages !—took the discussion into 
the field of personal experience, claiming 
that the eternal search for God is am evi- 
dence of the reality of the divine. ‘The 
verification of theism is at hand, he 
said, but not so much in the field of meta- 
physics as in life. Faith is its own 
justification. 


GUESTS AT THE OPERA 


Professor Klima’s lecture on Komensky 
(Comenius) dwelt on the theological and 
ethical interests of the great bishop, best 
known as an educational reformer many 
generations ahead of his times. The 
need of unifying mankind, including the 
Jews and other non-Christians, was with 
the Czech: thinker a deep conviction, 
strengthened, doubtless, by the sectarian 
strife he saw around him and the tragedy 
of the defeat of the Hussites in 1620. 

The concluding lecture of the day, on 
the Czechoslovak National Church, by 
Bishop Prochazka, will receive attention 


in another letter dealing with some as- 
pects of religious liberalism in Hurope. 


Monday evening was a gala occasion for 


the delegates, when a special performance 
of Smetana’s delightful Czech opera, “The 
Bartered Bride,” was given in the National 
Theater in honor of the Congress. Could 
hospitality have been shown in a more 
generous or acceptable form? The theater 
itself deserves mention, being one of the 
most beautiful in the world. And what a 
performance! The Metropolitan Opera 
Company has given the opera a number of 
times, but I doubt whether in New York 
or in any place other than the Bohemian 
capital, the color and atmosphere of the 
scene as laid, and the charm and spon- 
taneity of the music, could have found 
such expression. Here were singers giy- 
ing con amore their own national songs, 
in their own native costumes. The chorus, 
professional in standard, had none of the 
hard professionalism of the usual operatic 
stage. The peasants’ dance at the end of 
the first act made the old, conventional 
ballets and modern musical revues look 
absolutely banal in comparison. 


JHSUS WAS A GREAT ARTIST 


On Tuesday, September 6, the Congress 
opened with an address on Charles Wag- 
ner by Professor Wautier d’ Aygalliers 
of Paris, who, as son-in-law and successor 
to Wagner, paid a glowing tribute to the 
deyoted preacher and friend of man 
known to most English readers as the 
author of “The Simple Life,’ and remem- 
bered in America when he visited Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1904. Wagner is to be 
credited with many books which have been 
widely circulated through translation, 
reaching even China and Japan. The 
speaker regarded “L’Ami,” written in 1902, 
shortly after the death of Wagner’s eldest 
son, as the author’s masterpiece—called, 
indeed, a modern “Imitation of Christ.” 
Wagne1’s beautiful spirit and his affirma- 
tive, non-controversial Protestantism were 
emphasized. 

The conference on “Worship and Religi- 
ous Cultus: Its Traditional Forms in Rela- 
tion to Modern Needs” showed interesting 
new developments in Protestantism. A 
generation ago, liberals would have taken 
no interest in such a subject. Dr. Kovar, 
principal of the Theological College of the 
Czechoslovak Church, opened the discus- 
sion with a review of the developments 
in the liturgy of the national church, its 
departure from Roman practice, its revi- 
val of Hussite forms, its aim to be purged 
of pomp and sacerdotalism, and its em- 
phasis upon right living. Changes in the 
ritual are in process; so that, as he said, 
“the services of the church should be 
worked out not only religiously but artis- 
tically in the spirit of the Czech people.” 


“Truth must be presented in beautiful 


form, ceremonial expression being neces- 
sary in helping the whole congregation to 
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feel the soul’s experience.” The Lord’s 
Supper, central in the Ozechoslovak 
Chureh, while modeled on the Roman 
Mass, is not interpreted in the Catholic 
sense, being regarded only as a repre- 
sentation of a moving historical scene. 

he church, he said, lays stress on con- 
gregational participation in the music. 
“A Czech could not imagine a ritual with- 
out singing.” Notable the fact that non- 
Biblical readings—passages from religious 
thinkers of various nations and times— 
are included in the service. 

Prediger Tschirm of Wiesbaden, chair- 
man of the Federation of Free Religious 
Communities, referred to the very difficult 
task of developing a new cult both rational 
and artistic. He told of the efforts of 
the radical Germans to work out the sym- 
bolic celebration of personal holidays, such 
as baptism, confirmation or consecration, 
and marriage; also the seasonal Chris- 
tian days, “which they have made as 
beautiful as possible.” ‘Their burial ser- 
vices have been imitated in increasing 
degree by even anti-religious groups of 
free-thinkers. Lacking the means to make 
architecture and painting serve them, they, 
lay emphasis upon music, while in their 
literary expression they “work over the 
material of all times and all peoples’— 
the old-time message of our free religion- 
ists, now, as always, needed. 

Rey. F. H. Vaughan, who has been doing 
interesting things in church ceremonials 
in the Unitarian Church at Gee Cross, 
Manchester, Hngland, told of his endeavor 
to make worship central in the life of the 
church. Two principles he developed: 
First, the use of art in the service of 
religion. “The true Christian doctrine of 
communion with God has had all too little 
expression. The protest of Protestants 
against the religious arts, once inevitable, 
is none the less detrimental. Jesus was 
a great artist in expression.” Second, the 
function of worship is to foster religious 
experience. Anniversaries, festivals, and 


holy days are great opportunities for the. 


ehurech. The May Queen festival at Gee 
Cross has made a deep impression on the 
community, as well as upon the girls, who 
successively are crowned May Queen, not 
for beauty but for character and service. 
Original ! 


RUDOLPH OTTO A SPEAKER 


It was a great privilege to meet and to 
hear Prof. Rudolph Otto, author of “The 
Idea of the Holy,” which, translated into 
many languages, has been one of the out- 
standing religious books of the dezade. 
This Marburg professor is a white-haired 
man of spare form and ascetic face, with 
penetrating eyes, a striking personality. 
In the discussion on cultus he paid a high 
compliment to the Czechoslovak Church, 
regarding its progress in the past five 
years as not less than astounding. In 
common with most of the other German 
teachers at the Congress, Professor Otto 
takes a conservative view of church and 
Bible. BPxperience, he said, is not merely 
to be described but shared through the 
sacraments. The cross and the cup are 
in themselves a creed, although the Pro- 
testant interpretation is assuredly not the 
Catholic. The mystery of religion, he said, 
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could not be fully rationalized. Symbolic 
acts, as well as preaching, are necessary. 
Protestantism should have a developed 
church year, a calendar of special days. 
To meet this need, Professor Otto has 
prepared a new book, not yet translated, 
“The Year of the Church in Readings and 
Prayers,’ doubtless a valuable contribu- 
tion to devotional literature. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Tuesday evening, on one of the islands 
in the river, in one of Prague’s many halls 
of impressive proportions, the Congress 
listened to four speakers: Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams of Brighton, England, whose 
letters in THe Register many of us have 
long enjoyed; Dr. Preston Bradley of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Niebergall of Marburg, and 
Bishop Stejskal of the National Church. 
Dr. Capek presided. The singing of a 
well-trained mixed chorus of about fifty 
persons, drawn from Dr. Capek’s congrega- 
tion, was a feature of the evening. They 
sang with much spirit, without accom- 
paniment. The addresses in English were 
translated into Czech by Dr. Capek, his 
spiritual fire evidently communicated to 
the great audience. Mr. Williams read a 
thoughtful paper, sermonic in character, 
on the spiritualization of the secular. 
Familiar though his thesis, there was 
nothing commonplace about the address. 
It deserves to be printed. Dr. Bradley 
worked a miracle in holding the rapt 
attention of an audience which did not 
understand a word of what he was saying. 
He was wise enough to quit before he 
lost his control, setting a good example 
which several speakers at the Congress 
failed to follow. 

Wednesday, September 7, Geheimer Kon- 
sistorialrat Professor Baumgarten of Kiel 
gave a lecture on “Individualism and 
Fellowship in the Protestant Churches.” 
Religious liberalism is holding its own 
with difficulty, he admitted, owing to re- 
action on both sides. It must necessarily 
be a minority group. Moreover, cultural 
and intellectual interests tend to give way 
to the economic and social demands of 
the middle classes. Ministers and laity 
must substitute an entirely new social 
experience for an isolating intellectual- 
ism. The paper closed with an appeal 
for firmer faith in “the divine mission of 
free Christianity.” 

The paper on modern religious educa- 
tion by Direktorin Dr. Fheol Carola Barth 
sounded a strong religious note, empha- 
sizing the importance of personality in 
the teacher, and of atmosphere as well 
as instruction. Of course the guidance of 
psychology in dealing with different ages 
is necessary ; but, the development of the 
yital religious powers in the scholar being 
the aim, only enkindled lives can bring 
about the desired result. History, or the 
spiritual experience of the race, naturally 
including the non-Christian religions, if 
presented as something more than arch- 
reology, has a strong appeal for the young. 
Dr. Barth’s standing in Germany gave 
weight to her message, of which this is 
a meagre transcript. 

Dr. Capek, following, dwelt upon pur- 
pose rather than method in religious edu- 
eation, giving a summary of the qualities, 
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a sort of calendar of virtues, which it 
should be the aim to develop in character. 
Special emphasis should be laid on truth- 
speaking, in respect to which many 
churches have sinned. The speaker’s 
early struggle to attain intellectual free- 
dom was implicit in all he said, his passion 
for unequivocal liberalism being obvious. 

Miss Drummond, sister of Dr. Drum- 
mond, herself a teacher of distinction, 
opening the discussion, stressed the prag- 
matic elements in teaching—the doing of 


the word by which youth shall learn the 


doctrine. The practical realization of the 
kingdom of God on earth is an objective 
which youth can understand and to which 
it responds. 

The trolley-car excursion around the 
city, generously provided by the municipal 
authorities, was a happy break in the 
solid program. The view of the castle, 
and St. Vitus Cathedral on the heights 
overlooking Prague, is one of the most im- 
pressive sights in Europe. Thanks to the 
trip, St. Vitus is now to us no longer a 
disease; and “Good King Wenceslaus,” 
whose tomb we visited, is now no longer 
a legend. : 

A banquet, complimentary to the dele- 
gates, at the Radio Palace, another beauti- 
ful hall, closed the day and gave the final 
opportunity, over the coffee, for visiting 
and exchanges of experiences among the 
groups. In spite of the language barriers, 
there were many personal contacts made 
and friendships cemented—one of the real 
achievements of every international Con- 
gress. The dinner itself, the menu, the 
appointments, the fine orchestra, were 
worthy of any capital city, and furnished 
another evidence, not only of the generous 
hospitality of the local committee, but also 
of its power and prestige in Prague. 
Bishop Prochazka presided, his Czech 
words being translated by the untiring Dr. 
Capek. No formal speeches were on the pro- 
gram, but Mrs. St. John, who represented 
both the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Women’s Alliance in Prague, 
on behalf of the Congress presented to 
Mrs. Capek a large bouquet as an expres- 
sion of the admiration and affection which 
she has won for ‘herself. 


DR. AUER’S BROAD WISDOM 


The last day of the Congress opened 
with a lecture by Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer of Concord, Mass. His subject, “How 
the Growth of Democratic Ideals and In- 
ternational Relationships Has Influenced 
the Outlook of Religion,’ was treated 
from the broadly philosophical point of 
view. A better-balanced presentation of 
the dual claims of the individual and the 
community, of democracy and interna- 
tionalism, the writer has yet to hear. 
Many regarded the paper as one of the 
finest given at the Congress. It is to be 
hoped that when Dr. Auer, now on his 
way to Iceland to lecture at the University 
of Reykjavik, returns to America, the 
paper may be published in Tur ReEcGIsTER, 
At the risk of doing injustice to the 
speaker’s argument, two sentences may be 
quoted: “Protestantism, overemphasizing 
individuality, has become sectional and 
local, and has lost the sense of universality. 

So long as Protestantism continues to 
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emphasize exclusively race, locality, and 
personal convictions, however important 
these are, it cannot effect for good our 
international relationships.” With equal 
critical candor, the complimentary defects 
of the Roman Church were indicated. 

The same subject was treated by Pfarrer 
Fritze of Cologne in a paper with an em- 
phatic ethical note. “Religious thinking 
and the life of the church are influenced 
by modern movements, of which the 
socialist and peace movements should be 
especially considered. Christians will be- 
come ‘the salt that .has lost its savor’ if 
they do not make an‘ effort to join the 
ever-increasing army fighting for the ap- 
plication of Christian principles in the life 
of the world.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT PRESIDENT 


At the closing business session of the 
Congress, officers were chosen. Dr. Pierce 
of Washington nominated for president 
Chief Justice Taft. Accepted with accla- 
mation. The writer had the pleasure of 
presenting to the Congress, in the name 
of Dr. Wendte, the latter’s autobiography, 
“The Wider Fellowship,” in two volumes, 
a work not only personal in character but 
also historically valuable in its data con- 
cerning the International Congress in 
which Dr. Wendte has for so long been a 
leading figure. 

The vote of thanks for Prague’s generous 
hospitality to the Congress was supported 
by Dr. Wicks in a happy little speech 
warmly received. 

An interesting side light on one phase of 
German liberalism appeared in the resolu- 
tion, urged by Professor Baumgarten, 
which recommended that the Congress ex- 
clude from its membership those who do 
not stand on the ground of evangelical 
Christianity ! Opposed by Secretary Drum- 
mond and Professor Boros. So obviously 
was the resolution a minority expression, it 
was not formally acted upon. Dr. Shutter 
of Minneapolis secured the passage of a 
resolution commending to the attention of 
the American Unitarian and Universalist 
churches the aims of the Congress, and 
suggesting more complete co-operation on 
their part. The spirit and purpose of the 
Congress found expression in the following 
final resolution : 

“This meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Free Christian and other Religious 
Liberals, having felt the depth and power 
of religious fellowship in an atmosphere 
of freedom, appeals to men and women in 
every land to believe in liberty in matters 
of conscience and faith. Christian unity 
in the modern world is impossible on the 
basis of a suppression of sincere belief or 
the compulsion of external authority. But 
the loyalties which unite men in love and 
practical goodness are deeper and more 
important than the differences in dogma 
and ritual which divide them. For this 
reason the members of the Congress do not 
wish to base their fellowship upon the 
acceptance of dogmas, but upon common 
religious endeavor. Their aim is to de- 
velop strong religious personality, and so 
to create a better world. The world to-day 
needs above everything else the vision and 
power of vital religion. But this is im- 
possible unless men are sincere in their 
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thinking as they face the problems of mod- 
ern life. Liberty is the condition not only 
of true thinking, but also of noble living. 
The whole of our manhood must be set 
free from prejudice and fear and dead 
tradition if we are to respond to the need 
and call of our time. The price of free- 
dom must always be paid, but the reward 
is a new vision of the truth, greater joy 
in living, and closer fellowship with God.” 

During the last afternoon of the Con- 
gress, the women delegates made a pil- 
grimage to the suburb of Lany to lay a 
wreath on the grave of Madame Masaryk, 
the devoted and heroic American wife of 
the President of the Republic. 

Later there was a meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Liberal Christian Women 
at the “Masaryk Home,’ a home for lonely 
women. Mrs. Woodhouse, ex-president of 
the British League of Unitarian Women, 
presided. Reports were given by delegates 
from eleven different countries. The In- 
ternational News Sheet, published by the 
General Alliance, was commended as use- 
ful in strengthening the bonds between 
the different groups. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Union was about the only 
international society that kept alive dur- 
ing the War. At that time the Union 
rendered valuable service as a medium of 
communication between nationals in the 
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warring nations through its Correspond- 
ence Bureau and the efforts of Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford, Miss Van Eck, and Dr. 
Carola Barth. an 

An evening meeting, devoted to the in- 
terests of the young people, brought the 
Congress to a close. Some two hundred 
students were in attendance, with rep- 
resentatives from Holland, Germany, Eng- 
land, and America. The reports from the 
different national groups revealed wide 
divergencies in organization and character, 
from the radical ethical Czechoslovak 
group to the conservative religious move- 
ment in Holland. A friendly spirit, how- 
ever, pervaded the meeting, and some sort 
of international understanding, if not or- 
ganization, among liberal students is im- 
minent. Already the Budapest Unitarian 
group, visited by the writer, has voted to 
join the Young People’s Religious Union 
of America—one step toward wider afiilia- 
tions among young liberals. } 

So ended a memorable week. Such a 
Congress affords a world view of liberal- 
ism in religion, obtainable in no other 
way short of visiting the many countries, 
an opportunity of meeting leaders of 
thought whose views help to correct spir- 
itual provincialism, and the inspiration of 
sharing in some of the experiences of 
choice men and women. 


First League Mission at Newburyport 


Dr. Westwood to give eight addresses there October 
16-23—New series of sermons—Hymn 
books, literature, advertising 


HIS season’s series of Unitarian 

preaching missions, to be conducted 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will 
begin in New England. Seven evening 
meetings are scheduled for the Unitarian 
Church in Newburyport, Mass., of which 
Rev. Laurence Hayward is minister, dur- 
ing the week of October 16-23. Dr. 
Horace Westwood, who resigned the pas- 
torate of the First Unitarian Church in 
Toledo, Ohio, last spring to become full- 
time staff mission preacher for the League, 
will give the addresses. The next mission 
will be held at Taunton, Mass., from 
October 30 to November 6. 

At the Newburyport mission, Dr. West- 
wood will use a new series of sermons, 
one of many prepared this summer for 
other than the customary type of theo- 
logical missions. In the future, the 
League missions are to be adapted more 
definitely to the religious background of 
the community. In many communities, 
people are primarily anxious to know the 
Unitarian view on God, Jesus, the Bible, 
and similar questions. In other places, 
the sermons will deal more with the great 
fundamentals of religion as they affect 
the modern viewpoint on life, addresses 
dealing more with the functional than the 
doctrinal interpretations of religion. Dr. 
Westwood’s topics at Newburyport will 
be as follows: 

October 16, “The Religion of the Great 
Demand”; October 17, “The Christianity 
of Christ”; October 18, “Agnosticism and 
Faith—What God Means to Me’; October 


19, “Faith Plus—How Man Must Save 
Himself”; October 20, “The Mystery of 
Our Hidden Selves,” a sermon on the new 
psychology; October 21, “Our Hmotional 
Life and How to Direct It”; October 23, 
morning service, “The Secret Springs of 
Suggestion and Prayer”; evening service, 
“The Coming Religion.” 

A new mission hymnal has been pre- 
pared by the League. It includes three 
hymns written by Dr. Westwood, together 
with “A Psalm of Confidence,” also written 
by him; other introductory material re- 
lating to the missions, the Unitarian 
churches, and the cultivation of the spirit- 
ual life; and the famous words of 
Channing on the free mind—‘I call that 
mind free.” Some new literature has also 
been printed for use in the missions. For 
the publicity in the newspapers hefore and 
during the mission, a new series of illus: 
trated display advertisements has been 
prepared by Ival McPeak, the publicity 
secretary, and will be furnished to the 
papers in the forms of “mats.” 

Of the approaching mission in Taunton, 
the calendar of that church says: 

“An enterprise more worthy of the per- 
sonal and enthusiastic support of every 
member of the parish could not well be 
undertaken. It can also be truthfully 
said that no activity with greater poten- 
tialities for our individual and parish 
welfare has been held in the church for 
some time. We should, then, be able to 
count upon the enthusiasm and helpful 
interest of all members of the church,” 


' 
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A Writer’s Reading © 


Vivian Burnett, in his biography of his mother, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, which has just appeared, has this to say of the habit of reading 
practiced by her in her later years: “Her habit of life was largely formed 
by her lifelong semi-invalidism, which meant breakfasting in bed and 
spending many whole days there. And her bedcovers were always littered 


with books. 


She was an inveterate reader. 


Her mainstay was fiction— 


first, because she wanted to be in the land of make-believe as often and as 
long as possible, and second, because to keep up with what other writers 
were doing was a sort of necessity. She read the Bible, too, long and often, 
and had the special verses which she liked marked, and the pages dog-eared. 
From books on history or science she could get thrills and revelations not 
youchsafed to more sophisticated readers, ‘The First Knife in the World,’ 
a story she wrote for St. Nicholas, came from a momentary dip into a book 
on ancient Britain, and ‘The*Lost Prince’ was the result of a brief talk 
with ... her old friend, Eleanor Calhoun, over the history of Serbia.” 


Ballads for Sale 


BaLLaps ror Satu. By Amy Lowell. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.25. 

Amy Lowell’s productivity must have 
been tremendous. Not only was a long 
array of volumes, in both prose and verse, 
published during her lifetime, but since 
her death three volumes of poems have 
appeared, with, we understand, a fourth 
still to come. Of these collections of 
posthumous yerse, the third is just off the 
press. It is interesting, a thoroughly 
characteristic product of its author’s 
genius, though likely to add little to her 
reputation. Unlike Hast Wind, published 
last year, the contents lack unity. The 
table of contents reveals a number of 
poems dealing with a variety of subjects, 
divided into four sections, from the first 
of which the book takes its title, the 
others being respectively, Gouache Pic- 
tures of Italy, Portraits, Places, and 
People, and Songs of the Pueblo Indians. 
The ballads are only by courtesy so 
named; for, with few exceptions, they are 
mere word pictures, meditations, or at- 
tempts to catch the experience of a mo- 
ment. The best of them, and we are 
inclined to think the best poem in the 
entire collection, is called Behind Time, 
a charming bit of poetic imagery. The 
Italian pictures contain some delightful 
evidences of Miss Lowell’s skill in word 
painting; while the remaining sections 
offer the reader little that is not negligible, 
barring, perhaps, the striking Silhouette 
with Sepia Background, the impressive 
Portrait, and the Aquatint Framed with 
Gold. 

What will impress the average reader 
about all these poems is the fact that 
a good proportion of them are in rhyme, 
proving that Miss Lowell could be melodi- 
ous when she chose, that her preference 
for other verse’ forms was deliberate. 
There is one poem, entitled Tune, which, 
though slight, is so musical, so gay, that 
one cannot but wish she had been moved 
oftener to do this sort of thing. Of the 
rest of the poems included between the 
eovers of this little volume, suffice it to 
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say that they reveal the familiar qualities 
of their author, her love of color, her 
vigor, her skill in the choice of words, 
her disdain of established standards, the 
entire paganism of her point of yiew. Al- 
though here there is little of that love 
of the horrible which dominated Hast 
Wind, one thing not noticeable in the 
earlier volumes is here manifest, an ob- 
vious dread of death. Another novel 
feature is a certain likeness of some of 
the poems to those of Robert Browning. 
We have never heard it suggested. Cer- 
tainly, in most cases, both temperamentally 
and spiritually, the two were antipodal; 
yet, here and there, both imagery, lan- 
guage, and obscurity are startlingly sug- 
gestive of the great Victorian. For 
example, Mesdames Atropos and Clio En- 
gage in a@ Game of Slap-Stick, The Im- 
mortals, and On Christmas Hve, might 
well have been written by Browning him- 
self. Beyond this, weighed as a whole, 
Ballads for Sale is more notable for tech- 
nique than for inspiration. Certainly, of 
that shimmering loveliness and magic 
which are the inseparable elements of all 
great poetry, there is mighty little here. 


A. BR. H. 
Religion 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL. By Louis 
Howland. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50. 


Under this guise, the editor of The In- 
dianapolis News writes of the religious 
opinions of a liberal layman in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. He is sane, witty, 
charitable, and catholic. Here are some 
samples of his manner: “Mere duration in 
time must eventually become wearisome. 
A young woman of my flock once said that 
she did not care for immortality if it 
simply meant ‘living on.’” “Religion that 
does not affect life and character and for 
good, is nothing more than magic or snu- 
perstition.” “A good sermon well delivered, 
can hardly be too long, or a poor sermon 
too short.” ‘“IHven the best long sermons, 
and good sermons are mostly long, would 
be better for compression.” “Congrega- 
tions are responsible for much poor preach- 
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ing.” “It’s lucky for old Ben Franklin 
that he’s dead. If he were alive the police 
would be on his trail; for he was such a 
‘traitor’ as to say that ‘there never was 
a good war or a bad peace.’” “ I cannot 
help being amused at the extremely seri- 
ous views which the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and certain posts 
of the American Legion, take of them- 
selves as keepers of the public conscience. 
. . . How much happier these overstrained 
folk would be if they had a well-defined 
rather than a rudimentary funny-bone.” 
We like the book and commend it cordially. 
EF. 


The Island Republic 


A HIsTorY OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. By 
Charles E. Chapman, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan .Company. $4.00. 

Dr. Chapman has written an extremely 
good history of the Cuban Republic that 
should be read by everyone who wants to 
know not only about the Cuba of to-day, 
but about Cuba as a key to the under- 
standing of Spanish America generally 
and to United States diplomacy in that 
field. Dr. Chapman shows himself well 
fitted in temper for such work; he is 
fortified by twenty years’ specialized . 
study, and he gives constant evidence of 
competence, fairness, and candor. He 
states both sides, but does no “pussy-foot- 
ing” as to his conclusions. He is sanely 
hopeful, yet at times austerely critical; 
always acknowledging the weak spots in 
government to-day, not forgetting those in. 
the United States. He gives good reasons 
for sound American pride in the states- 
manship of Root, the work of Wood and 
Crowder, Taft and Bacon, Steinhart, and, 
to a lesser extent, Magoon. By this work 
Cuban business, sanitation, education, and 
transportation, were well started on their 
development. The book has an impres- 
sively good bibliographical list of eighty- 
five authorities on the subject, and a 
good index. There are a hundred pages 
of excellent preliminaries—a sketch of 
the chief facts about the island: a sum- 
mary of the history up to the War for 
Independence, another of the relations of 
the United States and Cuba, and another 
of the American temporary occupation. 
These are all compact and clear. There 
follow adequate accounts of the presidency 
of “good old Palma” (’02 to ’05), “easy- 
going Gomez’ (’09 to ’13), the contentious 
days of Menocal (’18 to ’21), and the 
black corruption of Zayas (’21 to ’25). Of 
him he says, “He was by far the worst 
president of Cuba, and one of the most 
corrupt rulers over any nation in his- 
tory’”—a strong statement considering the 
competition. 

In his one hundred and fifty conclud- 
ing pages, Dr. Chapman treats fully and 
fairly the chief general topics for a stu- 
dent to consider. He reviews the Con- 
stitution and the Congress, with its hand- 
to-mouth legislation. He points out the 
amazing weakness of the courts, constantly 
hampered by “amnesties”, the pernicious 
influence of the Lottery, bad in itself and 
worse in its graft; the elections troubles, 
with repeated abstentions of one party 
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and consequent deadlocks, and the padded 
voting lists. He gives a good account of 
the social conditions in a country where 
only half are pure white stock, and speaks 
of the marked decline of the schools. He 
points out the danger of phenomenal 
wealth dependent almost wholly on the 
one crop of sugar, with tobacco a poor 
second. He has good hopes of Cuba under 
President Machado, and furnishes us with 
enough knowledge to share his hopes. 
This book has defects, since it is a human 
production; but it is a wholly creditable, 
useful piece of work. Ns Ww. R. 


A Progressive Romanist 

DECLINING LIBERTY AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
John Ryan, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.00. 

Father Ryan has long been a conspicu- 
ous figure in progressive industrial move- 
ments in the United States. He has 
intimate first-hand knowledge of all indus- 
trial problems; and in this book, wherever 
such matters are germane, he is at his 
best. 
various times for persons of widely dif- 
ferent experience and backgrounds. Those 
intended for Catholic readers are less 
moving to non-Catholics, because, even 

. when one assents to his conclusions, the 
labored dialectic and the support deemed 
essential by pointing out that the con- 
clusions are in line with various papal 
encyclicals, are not as conceiving as an 
appeal to the reader’s moral sanity and 
his common sense. Thus, when in the dis- 
eussion of the availability of a Catholic 
for the presidency of the United States, 
he presents his arguments, good as they 
are, they do not quite meet the point of 
view or the position of his opponents. 
Father Ryan makes a real contribution to 
modern thinking when he intimates that 
the principle of “liberty of contract,” as 
held by the United States Supreme Court, 
is due for a new analysis and one closer 
to the facts of life. His topics treated 
are political, economic, and social, and all 
people who are interested in a wise 
Catholic’s point of view will do well to 
read this book. Inevitably, the question 
arises, How does a man in the Catholic 
Church manage to get on, when his views, 
for example on the Child Labor amend- 
ment, clash with those of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell? The fact is, one suspects that Father 
Ryan keeps about two jumps ahead of 
cardinals and the Curia, so he cannot be 
punished for having a mind on these mat- 
ters several years before those in authority 
get around to saying the final word. 

W.F.G. 


Growing Up 

Dusry ANSWER. By Rosamund Lehmann, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

Likely to be reckoned by discerning 
critics as notable among current novels 
is this first story from the pen of a young 
Englishwoman. It is remarkable, not 
more for the promise it manifests than 
as an actual attainment. Furthermore, 
it proves that far more depressing than 
the pessimism of middle age is the cyni- 
cism of youth. Its theme is disillusion- 
ment. With exceptional imaginative 
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power and discernment, the author, a 
recent Girton graduate, sets forth the 
mental processes of a young girl who 
grows up only to find that life’s fruitage 
eventually proves a Dead Sea apple, after 
all; for the heroine, passing through 
yarious experiences, amatory and other- 
wise, reaches her middle twenties, dis- 
appointed, her hopes dashed, youth’s 
“sweet-scented manuscript’ turned to 
tasteless dust and ashes. There is no 
doubt about it, Dusty Answer is a de- 
pressing book—all the more so because 
it is so well done. Its literary craftsman- 
ship is almost impeccable. All that the 
reader finds lacking is a sense of humor 
and a few saving touches of idealism. 
The gloom is “a bit thick.” The much- 
tried heroine has too hard a time of it. 
Life for anybody has more compensations 
than Miss Lehmann is ready to admit. 
What saves the story from utter melan- 
choly is the poetie quality of the language 
employed, the close massing of the ma- 
terial, the clarity imparted to the various 
personages, the candor and plausibility 
with which the mental processes of a 
young girl are expressed. Certainly, 
Judith is attractive, unfortunate though 
she is in the group of friends who live 
next door, the ultra-modern Mariella, and 
the four boy cousins, three of whom suc- 
cessively fall in love with her, and one of 
whom she loves. The best portion of the 
novel, for us, is that having to do with 
Judith’s college experiences, which include 
the incident of the fascinating Jennifer. 
Dusty Answer is likely to be widely read. 
It is very British, impressive in no slight 
measure, and as a first book rich in 
promise. A striking work, albeit a some- 
what morbid one. A.B. H. 


Another Conrad 


Ton SENTIMENTALISTS. By Dale Oollins. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Take the main idea of Bret Harte’s The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,.combine it with 
the central plot of Silas Marner, transfer 
the scene to the South Seas, introduce a 
heroine who is the counterpart of Sadie 
Thompson, the heroine of Rain, give the 
resulting mixture a flavoring of Joseph 
Conrad, and you have I'he Sentimentalists. 
It is a sermon, in fiction, on the text, “A 
little child shall lead them.” The finding 
of a nameless baby by the master of the 
brig Hirondelle results in changing the 
dispositions of pretty nearly all compris- 
ing the ship’s company, especially the 
character of Captain Whelan, and of Tina 
Murray, engaged by him to tend the child. 
A novel written in a manner conspicuously 
modern, often outrageously outspoken, yet 
with not a little originality and power. 
There are many colorful descriptions of 
scenery; life on board ship is admirably 
portrayed; the subtle transformation of 
the inner lives of various personages, 
particularly that of the whalelike skipper, 
is exceedingly well done. At times, the 
resemblance to Conrad is amazingly close. 
Fiction whose essential characteristic is 
uncompromising realism, yet expounding 
a spiritual truth with no slight force. 

A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun SuRMON ON THE Mount: THE CHARTER ! 
or CHRISTIANITY. By Geoffrey Wardle Stafford. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. ‘ 

The first venture in print of a methodist 
minister in Rockford, Ill, whose father 
was once president of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of Great Britain and 
Ireland. There is a commendatory fore- 
word by Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman. This is 
a careful study of the first twenty verses 
of the fifth chapter of Matthew originally 
preached as sermons in the author’s 
church. The point of view is clearly 
orthodox, yet tolerant and broad-minded. 
To Mr. Stafford, Christianity is a spirit; 
and spirit is “in embryo in man,” “in 
fullness in God.” To him, also, Jesus 
is God “of very God’; and, his ser- 
mon on the pure in heart, he de 
clares that these are never “engaged in 
controversy as to the deity of our Lord”; 
that “it postulates moral purity to say 
truly that Christ is God.” His concep- 
tion of salvation is that it “is a free gift 
and cannot be won”; that teaching was 
not the chief end for which Jesus came, 
but “to deliver the world from the thrall- 
dom of sin” by dying for it. Yet, however 
Mr, Stafford’s point of view may differ 
from ours, there is much in these chapters 
that is stimulating and generally helpful. 
He is scholarly, simple, sincere—which is 
the true eloquence. F.R. 8. 


Tun Nest or Sppars. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

Another Boreham book! So many yol- 
umes of essays have issued from the pen 
of this Australian minister, and with such 
rapidity, that one cannot but be amazed 
at the fecundity of his mind. The present 
volume shows no slightest sign of inferi- 
ority or commonplaceness. Mr. Boreham 
draws freely on the folklore of his Aus- 
tralian surroundings, his pastoral experi- 
ences, and the classic literature of all 
time; and with his quaint philosophy, 
wise understanding, and fine optimism, 
gives a succession of brief homilies on 
life; in this instance, as he puts it in 
his introduction, “with all the glittering 
spearpoints removed from the realm of 
strife,”—which, as a matter of fact, is 
characteristic of all his writing. Bore- 
hamites will surely want this latest vyol- 
ume. It is one of his best. F. RB. 8. 


, 


BUDDHISM AND BUDDHISTS IN JAPAN. 
Robert O. Armstrong. 
millan Company. $1.25. 


The striking thing about this little book 
is its generous and sympathetic attitude 
toward Buddhism on the part of a Chris- 
tian missionary in Japan. Along with 
this goes of necessity a fundamentally 
liberal attitude toward Christianity. It 
is by no means a luminous exposition of 
what must be a perplexing subject to the 
Occidental mind—one will learn little 
from this work about Buddhism. But it 
does show that the more enlightened 
Protestant missionaries are trying to get 
a real understanding of the religions they 
encounter in their work, rather than 
merely to combat them. 


By 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The Little Old Woman and Her Parrot 


Long ago there lived in Mexico a little 
old woman who owned a parrot. The 
parrot was old, too, and not so good- 
natured as he should have been. He could 
talk, but he wouldn’t, except when he was 
alone with the little old woman in the 
eyening, at the very time when she wished 
to be quiet. 

Now it happened that this little old 
woman earned her living selling things to 
eat. She had a roadside stand instead of 
ashop. All day long she called her wares: 


“Hot bean soup with peppers in it!’ 
and whatever else she had to sell, and 


“Come and buy, come and buy!” 


She spoke in Spanish. Every one talked 
in Spanish where she lived. 

For years and years and years, the little 
old woman did this work, and called from 
morning until night: 


“Hot bean soup with peppers in it!” 
or whatever else she had to sell, and 
“Come and buy, come and buy!” 


Naturally, when her day’s work was 
done, the little old woman liked to be 
quiet, or sometimes she enjoyed talking 
over the news of the day with the 
neighbors. Certainly she didn’t care to 
hear another word about hot bean soup. 
That was the very time when the parrot 
would begin to scream: 


“Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
Come and buy, come and buy!” 


He spoke Spanish, also. It was the only 
language he knew. 

The little old woman used to say to her 
parrot, when he screamed like that in the 
evening, “Hush, Polly, hush!” But Polly 
would scream louder than ever. He neyer 
stopped until he was well scolded. He 
was a bad parrot in those days. The 
neighbors didn’t like him, and often told 
the little old woman what they thought. 

They said, “You ought to get rid of that 
parrot. He is old and homely and makes 
you too much trouble!” 

He did make trouble and he was a 
nuisance, but the little old woman loved 
her pet and she would not get rid of him. 
At last she began to have a trouble in her 
throat. It didn’t keep her awake nights, 
nor anything like that, and she didn’t have 
to see the doctor, but she lost her voice. 
The little old woman could no longer call 
her wares. She could talk with the 
neighbors and scold the parrot, but she 
could no longer call out in loud tones that 
were heard far down the road: 


“Hot bean soup with peppers in it!” 
and whatever else she had to sell, and 
“Come and buy, come and buy !” 


After a while the little old woman didn’t 
earn as much money as she needed, be- 
cause she could not call her wares. Men 
and women and children hurried by to 
the fairs or wherever they were going and 
didn’t stop to buy hot bean soup, because 
no one made them look toward the road- 
side stand by calling aloud: 


“Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
Come and buy, come and buy!’ 


The little old woman was in despair. 
One day she didn’t sell anything. “Alack- 
a-day, Polly,” she said to the parrot, “I 
know not what will become of us now! 
Poor Polly !” 

“Pretty Poll, pretty Poll,” the bird 
answered. “Hot bean soup with peppers 
in it! Come and buy, come and buy!” 

That evening the little old woman didn’t 
say, “Hush, Polly, hush.” She felt too 
sad to scold. Polly kept on screaming 
until the neighbors put their fingers in 
their ears so they could sleep. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Polly surprised the little old woman. 
While she was dusting the roadside stand 
and stirring soup, Polly, in broad day- 
light, began to call in loud, clear tones: 


“Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
Come and buy, come and buy!” 


It was so funny to see and to hear that 
parrot calling the little old woman’s 
wares, that customers flocked to her stand 
that day. They bought quarts of soup. 


“She had so much money at night, she 


ecouldn’t count it. 
arithmetic. 

The next day, with Polly calling her 
wares, the little old woman sold all her 
bean soup and had to buy a barrel of 
beans and a bushel of peppers to make 
more for the next day. 

After that, the little old woman never 
had any more trouble. All of her 


She wasn’t good at 


Carry On, My Soul! 
Carry on! Carry on! 
Fight the good fight and true! 
Believe in your mission, 

Greet life with a cheer; 

There’s a big work to do, 

And thats why you are here. 

Carry on! Carry on! 

Let the world be the better for you; 

And at last when you die, 

Let this be your ery: 

Carry on, My Soul! Carry on! 
—Robert W. Service. 


Carry On! 


Sentence Sermon 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign. 
—Elizabeth B. Browning. 
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customers were smiling folk who thought 
it delightful to hear a parrot calling wares. 
The little old woman sold so much bean 
soup she had money to give to the poor. 

The neighbors changed their minds about 
the parrot. They said: “He is a good 
parrot, after all. We like him now be- 
cause he is so quiet in the evenings!” 

The parrot was quiet in the evening at 
last. The reason was he worked so hard 
all day calling wares that he was glad to 
keep still and go to sleep at night. He 
and the little old woman lived happily 
ever after, away down in Mexico. 


The Flickers That Inspected a 
Schoolhouse in California 


One time in California, some flickers 
visited a country schoolhouse. They did 
not go to the door and knock politely for 
admittance. Instead, they rudely rapped 
upon the roof. The teacher might have 
been startled, and the children would 
surely have laughed had they been in the 
room below. But this was during their 
summer yacation; so the handsome 
flickers had the roof to themselves. 

No one invited them to come in or to 
go away; so they hammered and ham- 
mered and hammered, until they made 
a hole in the roof and in they went. No 
one knows what those flickers thought or 
said then about the children’s schoolhouse, 
but even their Uncle Sam at Washington 
Knows what they did. 

If, before he began his work, the car- 
penter who made the desks in that school- 
room had called in flickers to inspect the 
California laurel wood he used, he might 
have saved the desks from future harm. 
There were worms in the wood, and the 
man didn’t know it until after the desks 
were finished and in use, and the flickers 
had made their visit of inspection. 

Those flickers immediately discovered 
that the desks were wormy. How they 
knew it even Uncle Sam cannot tell. 
Whether they smelled the worms, or heard 
them, or how they found out that worms 
were there, is their own secret. 

The worms were badly upset when they 
heard the flickers “tap-tap-tapping” at 
their closed dogrs. They probably lost 
their appetites and couldn’t eat wood. 
Left to themselves, they would have 
spoiled the desks in time, because that 
was their slow business. 

The flickers were after worms, and they 
didn’t care what they did to the children’s 
desks. They dug holes in every desk in 
the room and must have had gay good 
times, flicker fashion, before the summer 
was over and the children returned to 
school. 

By the time those children had counted 
the holes in the tops of their desks, and 
the teacher had said what she said, and the 
School Board had counted the cost and 
had told the State of California, and 
Uncle Sam at Washington, about their 
troubles, the worm-removing flickers had 
skipped school. They were not interested 
in arithmetic! 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Little Halfway Boy 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Once there was a little boy whose name 
was Philip, and a good little boy he was, 
in all but one thing. He was a little 
halfway boy. When father told him to 
pick up his hoe and put it in the tool 
house he did half of the job. He picked 
it up and stood it against the garden 
fence. That night it rained and next 
morning the shiny new hoe was rusty. 

Another day mother asked him to rake 
the leaves in the walk into a pile and 
cover them with boards, but he only raked 
them into a loose pile and then ran away 
to play. When mother looked out, the 
wind had blown them all over the walk 
again. 

Mother and father decided something 
must be done to prevent Philip’s being a 
halfway boy any longer. 

One morning when Philip woke up he 
ran to mother to ask her to hurry break- 
fast so he could go out and play with 
the other boys. And because he was in 
such a hurry he only buttoned every other 
button on his blouse, and he only half 
brushed his hair, and he only washed part 
of his face. 

Mother called that breakfast was ready, 
and Philip and Father came to the table. 
But what did they see? The oatmeal was 
in the dish, but it wasn’t cooked. 

‘Why, why!” said father, “What is 
this?’ “Oh,” said mother, “Philip likes 
things half done so I just put the oatmeal 
on as it was. It is half cooked anyway 
you know.” 

Philip said nothing. 

“What else have you?” asked father. 

“Griddle cakes,” said mother, and Philip 
forgot all about the oatmeal, for if there is 
anything he does like it is griddle cakes. 

But what a queer looking mess mother 
brought in. Just yellow batter in a bowl. 
“There,” she said, as she placed the bowl 
on the table. “I have done my half of 
the griddle cakes. I mixed the batter.” 

Poor little Philip was hungry and dis- 
appointed. He left his seat and crept to 
mother’s side. “Mother,” he said, “if you 
will only finish the griddle cakes, I never 
will do anything halfway again.” 


Mothers—N.B. 
MARJORIN DILLON 
You can gen’rally tell by your mother’s 
voice, 
And the way she calls your name; 
If she’s not in a hurry, it’s safe to stay 
A minute and end your game. 


Just answer, “I’m coming!” and she won’t 
mind, 
Though your minute’s at least fifteen; 
But other times, hustle! the way she 
sounds! 
You fellows all know what I mean. 


She’s awfully patient and good and all— 
The best that we ever could find; 
But it’s easy to notice the kind of call, 


Then you'll guess how quick you must 
mind. 


Mother smiled happily and gave him a 
little love pat. “I don’t like halfway 
things, either,” she said. ‘We will heat 
the electric grill and have the griddle 
cakes done in a jiffy.” 

Soon Philip was eating the golden 
griddle cakes covered with syrup. But 
after that morning he was never a Half- 
way Boy again. 


Baby Plants’ Lunch Baskets 
ANN BRADFORD 

“Here’s my new lunch basket,” said 
Betty, trotting excitedly into the kitchen 
where Mother was busily getting break- 
fast. “All ready for my recess sand- 
wiches.” Betty had been to school just 
one week, and her new world was rose- 
colored. 

“All right, Little Plant. Ill cut the 
bread and you spread on the butter and 
jelly,” said Mother. 

“All right,” said Betty in turn. 
am I a little plant?” 

“I was just thinking that baby plants 
carry lunch baskets with them, too.” 

“Mother!” protested Betty, thinking it 
one of Mother’s jokes. 

“They do, truly,” said Mother. “Their 
mothers put up lunches for them, just 
as I do for you.” 

“Mother! How could they?” 

“Get a white bean out of the bag on 
the pantry shelf and I’ll show you.” You 
have one? Split it open. It comes apart 
in halves, doesn’t it? Something like the 
two halves of your own little gold locket 
that was mine when I was a little girl.” 

“Just like it,’ said Betty, laying the 
two halves carefully together again to see 
how beautifully they did fit. 

“At the end, where the two halves are 
hinged, is a tiny white kernel, isn’t there?” 

“Yes,” said Betty, sandwiches entirely 
forgotten. 

“Well, if you planted that bean in the 
ground, out of one end of that little white 
kernel would grow the little green sprout 
which pushes its way up to the sun and 
air and grows into a beanstalk, and out 
of the other end would grow the little 
root which pushes its way down, down 
into the ground where it tends to its job 
of gathering food from the soil and send- 
ing it all over the plant, to keep it 
growing.” 

“S’pose I planted it wrong side up, the 
bean?” suggested Betty practically. ‘Then 
would the sprout grow down and the root 
grow up?” 

“No, that’s the funny part of it, they 
wouldn’t. You ean’t fool a bean or any 
other seed. Probably as many seeds get 
planted wrong side up as right side up. 
Gardeners drop them in the ground just 
anyway it happens. Even if you planted 
your bean wrong side up, the sprout would 
twist around and head for the air, and 
the root would twist around and head for 
China.” 

Betty laughed. “I guess the Chinamen 
would be surprised to see it poking 


“Why 
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through, if it grew long enough,” said she. 
“But you haven’t told anything about 
lunch baskets.” Recalled to her own 
needs, she began industriously to spread ' 
butter and jelly on the bread Mother had 
sliced for her. 

“The two halves of the locket are the 
lunch basket,” went on Mother. “After 
the sprout has found its way up to the 
sunshine and begins to gather strength 
from the air, and after the root gets a 
good start and begins to gather food from 
the ground, the baby plant is all right 
and can take care of itself. But it takes 
a little while to get that start, and the 
baby plant must have food at the very 
beginning of its life; so the mother bean 
plant, when it made the bean seed, packed 
the two halves of the locket full of starch, 
just the best food for the baby plant to 
get started on.” 

“My goodness, isn’t that funny !” 

“Eiverything’s funny,” agreed Mother. 
“All mother plants do the same thing. 
Not all seeds are made just the same way, 
but every seed contains enough food for 
the sprout and root to get a start on.” 

“Is it always starch? You said the food 
in the bean’s lunch basket was starch.” 

“In cotton seeds, it’s oil. But it’s food 
just the same, Are your sandwiches 
ready ?”’ 

“They’re in my basket,” said Betty. 
“Wait a minute. I want to put in some 
beans. I’ve got to tell everybody at re- 
cess about mother plants and baby plants 
and lockets and lunch baskets !” 

“Take aS many as you like. And then 
come to breakfast. This mother plant 
must give her baby plant a big bowl of 
nice hot cereal before baby plant 
scampers for school.” 


[All rights reserved] 


VERSE 


Kitty’s Mistake 


SARAH SPENCER CLARK 


As a strange bird flew 
Across the sky, 

We watched it together, 
My cat and I. 


It flew with a hum, 
A whiz, and whir; 
Kitty said “Meow!” 
But did not stir. 


With tail a-quiver 
She calls anew; 

The bird was heedless, 
High in the blue. 


I watched it sailing— 
An airplane new! 
But kitty’s wailing 
For a bird is true. 


Hallowe’en 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


I’m always glad when it is near— 
That funniest day of all the year. 

I dote on witches, ghosts, and spooks, 
Because they have such curious looks. 
I love black cats with fierce eyes green. 
And so I hope on Hallowe'en, 

My aunt or mother will take me 
Abroad the curious sights to see. 


Do These Things, Said the Commission, 
And We Shall Have Better Churches 


Final 
; all 


HE FINAL REPORT of the Commis- 
sion on Survey, appointed in 1925 to 
make a study of the condition of the Uni- 
tarian churches and their representative 
organizations, and to make suggestions 
and recommendations of possible improve- 
ments in their equipment, their missionary 
policies, and their administrative methods, 
was submitted at the first session of the 
General Conference, Tuesday, October 11, 
by Perey W. Gardner, chairman. The men 
who are associated with Mr. Gardner in 
this survey are Dr. Preston Bradley, Rey. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, Milton T. Garvin, 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, and Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, secretary. A preliminary re- 
port was made at the Anniversary Meet- 
. ings in May, 1926, and a further report 
Was presented at the 1927 annual meet- 
ing. The report was discussed at length 
by the delegates, and the forthcoming is- 
sue of THE ReGtstTeR will publish the final 
action, 

The Commission’s general denomina- 
tional recommendations include a unified 
definite denominational objective, a defi- 
nite policy of denominational finance, and 
a central publicity department, supported 
by the chief denominational agencies. 

As in its preliminary reports, the Com- 
mission again stressed the need of a spirit 
of genuine, active, and intelligent co-opera- 
tion in the national organizations. 

“Because we are not a denomination in 
the sense that we are bound together upon 
any creedal basis, and therefore in our 
unity do not erect denominational barriers, 
we feel that it is important to emphasize 
the necessity of greater unity among our 
churches in the accomplishment of the 

_ promotion, nationally and internationally, 
of the liberal spirit,” the report stated. 
“We are at heart all fired with zeal for 
the accomplishment of a single objective: 
the development of the liberal spirit in 
religion. But in the past our churches 
have approached the task with such diver- 
sity of method that the results have been 
frequently inadequate in proportion to the 
effort expended. We would make no 
recommendation which encroaches upon in- 
dividual rights or the autonomy of the 
churches. We do feel that there may be, 
with a full preservation of individual lib- 

. erty of effort, a co-ordination of effort di- 
rected toward the accomplishment of defi- 
nite objectives.” 


FOR A CENTRAL COMMITTED 


The report called attention to the adop- 
tion of the recommendation made in the 
Commission’s preliminary report, that the 
presidents of the five chief denominational 
agencies meet not less often than six times 

- a year, to work out a policy of co-opera- 
tive effort to avoid duplication. The 
Commission recommended that this cen- 
tral committee of preSidents meet each 
year, prior to the annual meetings of the 


survey report in Washington covered 


major problems in the Fellowship 


several organizations, to discuss definite 
objectives for the denomination for the 
ensuing year; that these objectives, when 
formulated, be submitted to the respective 
organizations at their annual meetings, 
and that such as are approved shall stand 
as the denominational objective. The plan 
suggests that these objectives, after their 
adoption, shall be sent to clergymen, presi- 
dents of church societies and of Laymen’s 
League chapters, Alliance branches, and 
Y. P. R. U. societies. 

“Perhaps because of our strong indi- 
viduality, Unitarians seem in the past to 
have gone to extremes in their respective 
efforts,” the report stated in this connec- 
tion. “We have at times adopted plans 
which, measured by our resources in men 
and money, have been so extravagant as 
to assure us in advance of certain defeat. 
We have, at times, adopted policies so 
penurious and so lacking in vision as to 
fail utterly to arouse enthusiasm. Though 
perhaps we would all agree that in these 
matters of the spirit we should aim too 
high, yet for certain accomplishments it 
is wise to undertake tasks which have 
some possibility of achievement. We hope, 
therefore, that if this recommendation of 
definite objectives is adopted, those who 
have the making of them will be guided 
both by vision and by sanity.” 

The report took up the matter of a defi- 
nite denominational financial policy, and 
suggested that the success of the Unita- 
rian Campaign was so marked that it led 
to the belief that future financing might 
be safely intrusted to the campaign 
method. The failure of the Foundation to 
accomplish its objective has both neces- 
sitated renewed effort among the various 
societies and has raised the question as to 
the future method of raising money for 
denominational purposes. The findings of 
the Commission on this subject, as em- 
bodied in its report, are: 


SUPPORT OF CHURCH WORK 


“The Commission is of the opinion that 
the campaign method of raising money 
for general denominational purposes is un- 
sound. Few people care to make financial 
commitments for a period of years in ad- 
vance. Furthermore, an intensive cam- 
paign oceurring only once in five years 
does not take into account the changing 
membership in the denomination. There 
is also considerable expense involved in 
the conduct of these campaigns, which it 
is desirable to obviate.” 

The Commission’s plan to handle the 
financial policy of the denomination in- 
cluded, in substance, the preparation an- 
nually of a consolidated budget, present- 
ing the financial needs of the respective 
denominational organizations and _ the 
amount required, over and above the as- 
sured income, to meet those needs. A copy 


of this consolidated budget should be sent 
to all ministers and to the treasurer or 
chairman of the finance committee of all 
churches, who should incorporate into 
their local budgets an appropriation to be 
applied to the financial needs of the gen- 
eral societies. This amount, in each case, 
would necessarily rest upon the judgment 
of the members of each society, but the 
consolidated budget would help them to 
arrive at the necessary figures, according 
to the Commission. When the appropria- 
tion has been collected, the local treasurer 
should transmit, to the treasurer of the 
general agencies, the pro-rata part of the 
collection which the net budget bears to 
the total consolidated budget. Emphasis 
was laid on the fact that the success or 
failure of such a plan, in the first instance, 
rests upon the local minister, who is more 
familiar than anyone else with general 
denominational movements. With the co- 
operation of the ministers, the Commission 
believed the success of the plan would be 
assured. 

“We have noted time and time again,” 
the report stated, ‘with pride and interest, 
the fact that our people are commonly 
among the largest contributors to all civie 
philanthropies. They need only to be con- 
vinced of the significance of our denomina- 
tional work in order to induce them to 


‘respond to and support it adequately.” 


CHNTRALIZING PUBLICITY 


Under the head of “Publicity,” the re- 
port of the Commission recommended that 
a central publicity department be sup- 
ported by the chief denominational agen- 
cies, and that it handle all news items 
for the secular press and all news of 
strictly denominational interest. Develop- 
ing the idea further, the report stated: 

“In view of the fact that THr CuHRrIs- 
TrAN ReeisteR has made itself officially 
the denominational organ, we feel that 
logically this department should be con- 
ducted through THE REGISTER corporation. 
The desire for denominational news, and 
news of the activities of our denomina- 
tional agencies, has been demonstrated in 
the past by the existence of Word and 
Work, The Spokesman, Pegasus, and The 
Unitarian News Letter. Such news is of 
interest to the welfare and growth of the 
denomination. In the opinion of the Com- 
mission, it is unwise to continue the pub- 
lication of a number of house organs, 
With the establishment of a central pub- 
licity department, it should be made the 
function of the department to gather news 
of the denomination throughout the coun- 
try, and news of the activities of all of 
our agencies. This news, thus gathered, 
should, in the opinion of the Commission, 
be published in THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
It is the opinion of the Commission that 
the make-up of THe ReaisterR should be so 
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altered as to stress and emphasize news 
features. If the news, so published, was 
sufficiently wide in scope, it is conceivable 
that in time it would not be deemed neces- 
sary to continue the publication of The 
Western Unitarian, and The Pacific Uni- 
tarian. 

The Commission also recommended 
joint conference of the heads of organiza- 
tions publishing tracts and pamphlets, 
looking toward a revision of the pamphlets 
published and obviating duplication in 
topics covered, making them of a more 
modern and attractive style and set-up. 


A NHW MISSIONARY POLICY 


Under the head of “Missionary Recom- 
mendations,” the Commission expressed 
its belief that the general missionary 
policy should be a selective one and that, 
in the future, new churches should be 
established in large centers of population 
or in communities strategically located 
geographically, where there are now no 
Unitarian churches. When these are es- 
tablished, it recommends that denomina- 
tional agencies unite in a concerted effort 
to promote each such new society at its 
inception, so that all the agencies shall be 
focused, for the time being, upon the 
given community, to aid in the organiza- 
tion of a complete working Unitarian 
church. The report continued that sucli 
concerted effort may well be applied, also, 
toward the reinvigoration of churches in 
old settled parishes where enough latent 
strength exists to justify the expectation 
that thriving congregations may be re- 
established. 

In accord with this selective policy, the 
Commission recommended that the support 
of the American Unitarian Association be 
gradually withdrawn in smaller communi- 
ties which are not college centers, and 
where the aided churches have not been 
able to reduce their demands on the 
Association. ; 

“We realize the difficulty and delicacy 
of inaugurating and executing such a 
a policy, and we urge that it be under- 
taken only after careful consideration 
and be carried forward in a sympathetic 
manner,’ the Commission stated. The fol- 
lowing recommendations toward the re- 
duction of the annual appropriations from 
the Association were made: 

1. That each of the thirty-seven churches 
now receiving aid abandon the practice of 
writing down its unreduced appropriation 
from the Association as the first item, 
when it makes up its annual budget, and 
list first all that can be raised from the 
congregation itself, calling on the Associa- 
tion after all local resources have been 
canvassed. 2. That each of the aided 
churches introduce a policy of gradual re- 
duction of aid at a minimum rate of ten 
per cent. a year. This would release a 
sum of about $4,000 a year for new activ- 
ities. 38. That the officers of the Associa- 
tion, through the field secretaries, advise 
with the churches and encourage them to 
effect this reduction. 4. That this policy 
be introduced with the fiscal year of 
1927-28. This is substantially the plan 
recommended in the Commission’s report 
at the 1927 annual meeting. 


The Christian Register 


The importance of college center work 
was stressed, and the recommendation ad- 
vanced that the greatest missionary activ- 
ities be directed to the important college 
towns throughout the country. 

“We feel that the Unitarian cause prop- 
erly and sympathetically presented should 
make its strongest appeal to the student 
mind, and will through college students 
exercise its greatest influence in the fu- 
ture. 
calls for a peculiar type of clergyman, 
and in our recommendations hereinafter 
we particularly stress the requirements 
for the clergy in college centers.” 

The general missionary policy would be 
greatly strengthened by the creation of a 
“mobile squad” of missionaries, chosen by 
the Association because of their mission- 
ary spirit and practical experience, to go 
into new fields for a period of two or 
three years and then into fresh fields when 
they have established a successful mission 
church, 

The adoption of such a plan would ap- 
peal to men contemplating coming into the 
Unitarian denomination, the Commission 
said, as presenting an immediate field for 
service. The objection that the brief stays 
in one place would not be relished by men 
with families was met by the reminder 
that business executives are frequently 
moved into different territory, and the 
clergy would suffer no greater hardship 
than these business men. The success of 
this plan depends almost entirely upon the 
personnel of the group chosen, but the 
Commission believes that such a body 
would amply repay in results the invest- 
ment made. The conservation of small 
amounts expended in sections where no 
progress is being made would mean that 
this ultimately would not mean a greatly 
increased financial burden.. 

On the subject of Foreign Missions, the 
Commission recommended that the Asso- 
ciation “study and report upon the feasi- 
bility of the establishment of Unitarian 
churches in our American possessions, and 
particularly in such centers of population 
as Manila and Honolulu, and that it also 
consider some of the populous centers in 
Cuba and South America.” 


STRONG CHURCHES IN LOCAL 
VENTURES 


Missionary work which may radiate 
from the local church was also considered 
in this report. 

“Some of our well-established congrega- 
tions commanding a large geographical 
area should undertake local missionary 
ventures,” the Commission declared. “The 
conditions existing in each locality neces- 
sarily will determine the particular form 
of activity. It is conceivable that some 
of the smaller churches, from which the 
support of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation may be withdrawn, might be aided 
through the personal and financial efforts 
of their stronger neighbors. We recom- 
mend to some of our churches in large 
cities, the consideration of the formation 
of branches in neighboring suburbs. We 
commend to your consideration the con- 
duct of missions through the exchange of 
ministers in neighboring communities,” 


We realize that such a presentation’ 
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The importance of businesslike organi- 
zation and administration in the individual 
church was emphasized by the Commis- 
sion, which asserted that the churches are 
entitled to an administration of their busi- 
ness affairs that will show the same ability 
and integrity as that displayed by the 
laymen in their business enterprises. 
There should be efficient methods of 


- 


ly 


church finance, the budget system, the 


every-member canvass; and the minister 
should be treated with the same respect 
financially that is extended to business 
executives. : 

In this connection, the importance of 
the work) of a parish administrator was 
stressed. In the larger churches he is 
essential to fulfill the function of organi- 
zation and administration. In the smaller 
churches, the parish assistant will bene- 
ficially supplement the work of the min- 
ister. Local surveys, to determine how 
effectively the local church is meeting the 
needs of the community and to determine 
how effectively the various organizations 
within the church are co-ordinating their 
efforts, were commended to the churches. 


RADICAL DIVINITY SCHOOL 
E CHANGES 


The report closed with some special 
recommendations concerning the personal- 
ity of the clergy, “and changes in their 
theological training which the Commission 
deems advisable. First, as to the min- 
isters themselves, the Commission said in 
its report: “We feel that our churches 
to-day need, as never before, leaders of 
large-hearted, human tendencies. We are 
certain that the pulpit should not be a 
lecture platform. We feel that our Uni- 
tarian preaching has dealt overmuch with 
matters of a philosophical and theological 
character. While we recognize the value 
of such preaching, we believe that what 
our people need and are seeking are heart- 
ening words that will encourage them to 
meet the vicissitudes and trials of life. In 
the college centers, where it might be 
thought the purely intellectual type of 
clergyman would be in demand, we have 
found that college students feel that in- 
tellectual stimulus is best obtained in the 
college lecture room, while in the church 
they seek sympathy and guidance in the 
daily affairs of life. We earnestly recom- 
mend, in the selection of our future clergy- 
men, that stress be laid upon these ele- 
ments of human contact,” 

In its report in May, the Commission 
took up the proposal that radical changes 
in divinity school training were needed, 
and in its final report, similar suggestions 
were contained. Starting with the state- 
ment that the theological schools at pres- 


ent \are inadequate and antiquated and ~ 


need thorough revision in their course, 
and holding the conviction that a change 
of emphasis in the curricula is essential, 
the Commission recommended that “the 
courses in ministerial preparation shall be 
built rather about the social sciences than 
about the topics of dogmatic theology, 
church history, and Biblical literature 
and languages, whieh have hitherto formed 
the nucleus of the classical discipline in 
divinity schools. Fully recognizing the 


. 
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value of these subjects, and appreciating 
the necessity that they shall still be taught, 
we urge upon our seminary faculties that 
they undertake a revision of their curri- 
cula, with the objective of preparing can- 
didates for the ministry for the actual 

oblems and life situations that the parish 

inister meets. We apprehend that the 
particular intellectual interests of the 
theological teachers often lead to the in- 


_troduction of courses which, while of value 


to specialists, are not vital to the actual 
work of the ministry. Specifically, we be- 
lieve that greater attention should be 
given to the subjects of sociology, political 
science, the history and psychology of re- 
ligion, philosophy, and the religious impli- 
eations of the assured results of modern 
natural science. 

“We further urge that in our schools 
for ministerial preparation, attention be 
given to courses in parish administration. 
We believe a clear differentiation should 
be recognized between the work of the 
preacher and that of the parish adminis- 
trator, and that suitable courses should be 
outlined for each function.” 

Another recommendation was that newly 
ordained ministers be given a period of 
training with some of the experienced and 
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successful clergymen, analogous to the 
training of the young doctor in the hospi- 
tal and the young lawyer in the large 
office. Some suggestions as to recruiting 
the ministry were made, including the 
presentation of the appeal of the ministry 
by some outstanding clergyman or layman, 
at conventions of young people. 

As a method of stimulating denomina- 
tional consciousness, the Commission rec- 
ommended that the last Sunday in October 
be observed as Unitarian Day, a rededica- 
tion to religious liberty. 

In closing, the Commission recommended 
that a similar commission be appointed to 
make comments, criticisms, and recom- 
mendations for the general welfare of the 
denomination, the personnel of the Com- 
mission changing from time to time. 

In closing, the report said: “We believe 
it would be of value to those who may 
examine this report, and consider its 
recommendations, to remember that the 
Commission is composed of three clergy- 
men and two laymen; that in age, train- 
ing, and theological views, its membership 
represents the greatest possible divergence 
in viewpoint; but that despite this diver- 
gence, the recommendations of this Com- 
mission are unanimous.” 


_ Universalist Invitation—Unitarian Acceptance 


From the Iowa Universalist Convention 
to the Iowa Unitarian Association: 


Whereas, The question of our rela- 
tions with other churches, especially the 
Congregational, is now being considered 
by our people, 

Bé it Resolved, That, while we. re- 
gard any union or merger as impracti- 
cable under existing conditions, we favor 
the most friendly co-operation with 
liberal-minded people of other denomina- 
tions, which is possible without imposing 
the identity, efficiency, and distinctive 
mission of the Universalist Church. In 
any negotiations looking to this end we_ 
would urge that the Unitarians, our his- 
toric and theological allies, as well as the 
other liberal groups and individuals of 
other denominations who are in agree- 
ment with us in liberal sentiment and 
thought, shall be included. 

In view of our present interest in promot- 
ing friendly relations with other denomina- 
tions, to further show our appreciation of 
all practicable efforts in that direction, 

Be it Resolved, That we extend a cor- 
dial invitation to the Unitarians of Iowa 
to unite with us in a joint State Conven- 
tion during the year 1928, the time, place, 
and program to be arranged by our trus- 
‘tees acting with a like committee of the 
Unitarian Conference. 


From the Iowa Unitarian Association to 
the Iowa Universalist Convention: 


Be it Resolved, That this Association 
reciprocates very heartily the friendly ~ 
attitude of our Iowa Universalist breth- 
ren, assembled in their annual convention. 

Recognizing that the time is ripe for 
the closer co-operation of all religious 
liberals, it expresses its willingness to 
authorize its officers to confer with the 
officers of the Universalist Convention 
toward a joint conference in 1928, and 


also to confer further with the representa- 
tives of the Universalist body toward a 
program of more general co-operation in 
such functions of the two bodies as might 
be administered jointly. 

The Association further approves of the 
exchange of ministers of the two denomi- 
nations to take place in the month of 
October, as a fitting expression of our 
fraternal relations. 


Dr. Newton at Week-Day Services 


The visiting preacher at the King’s 
Chapel noon services in Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday to Friday, October 18-21 inclu- 
sive, will be Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of 
the Memorial Church of St. Paul, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Newton is 
well known both as preacher and author. 
He received his training in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and at Coe College, Iowa, and 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry in 
1893. After holding various pastorates in 


* the Middle West and South, he went to 


London, where he preached for three 
years in the City Temple. In 1919 he 
returned to preach for six years at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City. He then entered the Protest- 
ant Episcopal ministry, and since 1925 
has been pastor of the Memorial Church 
of St. Paul. He is associate editor of 
The Christian Century and author of 
several books. 


Mrs. Chandler in Parish Work - 


Mrs. Charles Lyon Chandler has begun 
her duties as part-time parish worker in 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia,. Pa. Her chief work is in the 
Sunday-school, teaching, organizing chil- 
dren for group activities, building up the 
school, 
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Use the Library! 


Some of the valuable and interesting 
books of the circulating library at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., are gather- 
ing dust—the dust of disuse. Many Uni- 
tarians do not seem to realize that the 
privilege of drawing books from this 
collection is open to Unitarians every- 
where. The word comes from the libra- 
rian, Miss Cynthia Griffin. : 

Any Unitarian may take books out, 
three at a time, if desired. The books 
are sent postpaid free to any address in 
the United States; the borrower pays re- 
turn postage. Books are returnable in 
three weeks, but may be renewed for 
another three weeks. Users of the li- 
brary are asked to observe these time 
limits faithfully. Included in the library 
are books on religion, education, social 
service, biography, and Unitarian history. 

The circulating library is on the fourth 
floor, next to the offices of the General 
Women’s Alliance. On the sixth floor 
is the reference library. Books may not 
be borrowed from this library, but anyone 
is welcome to make use of them at any 
time in the room. -Here one may find 
files of THE ReEcisteER back to 1821, and 
the collection given by the Unitarian 
Historical Society. 

The following volumes have recently 
been added to the circulating library: 


Brown, L.: “This Believing World.” 

Cabot, R. ©.: “Adventures on the 
Borderlands of Hthics.” 

Carpenter, J. H.: “The Johannine Writ- 
ings.” 

Cotton, BE. H.: “Life of Charles W. 
Bliot.” 

Dexter, R. C.: “Social Adjustment.” 

Eliot, F. M.: “Fundamentals of Uni- 
tarian Faith.” 

Fosdick, H. E.: “The Modern Use of 
the Bible.” 

Leavens, R. F.: “Great Companions.” 

Myerson, A.: “The Nervous House- 
wife.” 

Neilson, W. A. (ed.): “Charles W. 
Eliot, the Man and His Beliefs.” 

Reese, C. W. (ed.): “Humanist Ser- 


mons.” 

Royden, A. M.: “The Friendship of 
God.” 

Taylor, W. M.: “The More Abundant 
Life.” 

Terrell, A. K.: “The Melting Pot of 
Christianity.” 


Increases at Hollis, L.I. 


Early in the year of the Liberal Com- 
munity Church of Hollis, L.I., the mem- 
bership of the church school and the 
Hollis Pioneers, the Y. P. R. U. group, 
has been increased. The new building 
is enlarging the opportunity for activity. 
A Saturday evening open house has been 
instituted as the beginning.of a “seven- 
days-a-week church.” During the year 
the Alliance branch will study “The Reli- 
gious and Moral: Development of Chil- 
dren.” 


WasHincron, D.C.—The opportunities 
provided by All Souls Unitarian Church 
are set forth in an attractive leaflet issued 
for general distribution, “A Religious 
Center with a Community Circumference.” 
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Dedicate New Los Angeles Church 


Dr. A. Eustace Haydon gives the address—Also 
open house and platform meeting— Edifice 
of Spanish and Colonial architecture 


Ke HUNDRED PERSONS, com- 
pletely filling the auditorium, attended 
the service of dedication of the new home 
of the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif. held .on September 18. 
Many others heard the service as it was 
reproduced by loud, speaker in the patio 
of the church builditig. - Without any 
previous arrangement, twenty-seven new 
members came forward at the close of 
the service. 

During the afternoon the church held 
open house. Hundreds of visitors in- 
spected the lovely Spanish-Colonial edifice. 
Young people of the fellowship served as 
guides, and the Women’s Alliance served 
refreshments. In the evening a platform 
meeting was held. 

The minister, Rey. E. Burdette Backus, 
led the service in the morning. Dr. A. 
Eustace Haydon, professor of comparative 
religion in the University of Chicago, 
delivered the address. The dedication 
hymn that was sung was written by Mrs. 
Ruth Cronyn Cairns, a member of the 
church. The speakers in the evening were 
Rey. Theodore C. Abel, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Hollywood, 
Calif., who discussed ‘Religion and Sci- 
ence’; Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, Pacific 
Coast field secretary, who spoke on “Reli- 
gion and Democracy”; and Mr. Backus, 
whose topic was “Religion and Education.” 

Professor Haydon related how all over 
the world a new religion is arising to-day 
which he called ‘the new Humanism.” 
His story was told against a vast back- 
ground of history, in terms of the religious 
history of all peoples in all ages. What 
happened in the past was logical and in- 
evitable under the existing conditions. 
Men had to live, and religion was one of 
the chief methods which they developed 
to make this possible. In primitive times, 
religion concerned itself exclusively with 
the primary needs. Men used it as a 
technique to secure satisfaction for hun- 
ger, sex desire, to ward off sickness and 
death. 

As time went on, man’s demands in- 
ereased. He was no longer satisfied with 
a bare existence, and the spiritual values 
began to arise. He reached the point 
where it seemed preferable to him to die 
rather than to betray a friend, where he 
was ready to sacrifice life for the sake 
of love. Again religion was the method 
by means of which he sought to secure 
his values. The demands of the Old 
Testament prophets are a case in point. 

But these new demands were harder 
to satisfy than the old. Man did not 
know how to embody, his ideals. The 
result was failure and discouragement. 
Most religions failed, and therefore pro- 
jected their ideals into another world or 
looked for the coming of a messiah who, 
by supernatural power, should realize their 
dream for them. 

The time has now come when men are 
returning to the ancient quest of religion 


and are seeking by a new technique to 
build the satisfying life on earth, to secure 
the values which their hearts crave. They 
have a greater chance to succeed than 
any generation of the past, because they 
see clearly what it is all about, and be- 
cause they have science at their disposal. 
If they will but consecrate all their en- 
ergies to the task, they can make the 
ancient dream come true. 

It is hard to break with the other- 
worldly religion of the past, but it is 
necessary. The new world might have 
been built long ago, but the church said 
“no!” with the consequence that science, 
philosophy, education, politics, and busi- 
ness have successively had to disengage 
themselves from religion. 

The function of this age is to gather 
all these vital human forces into a new 
synthesis in which every last individual 
shall have an opportunity for the full life. 
It can be done. There is all the material, 
the knowledge, the technique necessary 
for its accomplishment. All that is needed 
is the will to carry it through. The First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles is con- 
fronted with the splendid opportunity of 
being one of the forces that shall strengthen 
men’s wills to this end, and of building 
itself into the enduring structure of the 
greater religion that is even now arising 
to confer its blessings on humanity. 

The new building embodies features of 
both Spanish and Colonial architecture. 
It was designed by Allison and Allison, 
Los Angeles architects. It is, constructed 
of reinforced concrete, of the latest type 
and design, with Spanish tile roof, in 
keeping with the traditions of this country. 
The main auditorium seats 650 people, 
and the gallery in the rear 250. The walls 
in this room are of wood paneling fifteen 
feet in height, and above that is acoustic 
plastering. There is a,large platform, 
with dressing-rooms on both sides, so that 
it may be used for the various pageants 
which are given each year. Motion pic- 
tures and illustrated lectures may also 
be given in this room. A Casavant organ 
has been installed. This has four manuals 
and forty-two speaking stops, and is the 
first organ of this famous make in southern 
California. The main entrance is spacious, 
with a doorway in conformity with the 
simple and dignified exterior. 

The entire church is built around a 
hollow square, the main auditorium: on 
one side, the parish house extending across 
the rear and coming forward on the other 
side, with cloistered approach in front, 
much after the style of the old missions. 


In the center is a patio, beautified by . 


shrubbery, where outdoor events may take 
place. There are also cloistered approaches 
to the parish house from the patio. This 
house has on the main floor a cozy Alli- 
ance room with fireplace, an up-to-date 
kitchen, a library which may also be used 
as a committee room, and a dining-room 
seating 225 persons. The dining-room 
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will be used at times as an assembly and 
social room, and it has a small stage at 
one end. The second floor has the church 
school assembly room, classrooms, kinder- 
garten rooms, including a balcony for the 
children, and a sewing-room. On the 
third floor is the minister’s study, with 
a fireplace, the Fellowship room, and class- 
rooms. Under the main auditorium there 
is a spacious gymnasium with ample 


i} 


dressing-room facilities for both men and — 


women. 

The dedication of the community house, 
the second unit of the church plant, took 
place Sunday evening, September 25. Rey. 
Howard N. Bard, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in San Diego, Calif., gave the 
address. The new organ was dedicated 
at a vesper service, October 2, with Amadée 
Tremblay, organist at St. Vincent’s Church, 
as guest organist. 


Personals 


One of the authors of a pioneer text- 
book on “International Civics,’ published 
by Macmillan, is Roscoe L. West, assist- 
ant commissioner of education for New 
Jersey, and president of the board of 
trustees of the First Unitarian Church in 
Trenton, N.J. 


Arthur F. Kellogg, the well-known blind 
musician and composer of Columbus, Ohio, 
has composed a new musical setting for 
“Nearer, My God to Thee,” and has dedi- 
cated it to Miss Ottilie Rohe, one of the 
women of the Independent Protestant 
Church of Columbus. Miss Rohe sang 
it at the first special young people’s ser- 
vice of the year on October 9. 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, delivered the sermon at the instal- 
lation of Rey. Charles BWastenhouse as 
minister of the Universalist Church of 
Girard, Pa., September 19. ; 


Rey. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., is a member of the Com- 
mittee on church Co-operation of the Los 
Angeles Community Chest. 


Dr. Edward A. Horton, minister emeri- 
tus of the Second Church, Unitarian, in 
Boston, Mass., who will enter his twenty- 


‘fifth year as chaplain of the Massachu- 


setts Senate in January, celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday September 2S. Dr. 
Horton has also been chaplain for more 
than thirty years of Edward W. Kingsley 
Post. 118 of the G. A. R. 


Rev. George A. Mark returned to his 
church in Somerville, Mass., September 
19, after a summer visit to his old home 
in Scotland. 


Rededication at Ashby, Mass. 


The auditorium of the Unitarian Church 
in Ashby, Mass., has undergone extensive 
alterations during the summer. A service 
of rededication was held Sunday, October 
9, at 4 p.M., with Rey. Charles R. Joy, 
minister of All Souls Church in Lowell, 
Mass., giving the dedicatory address. 
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Junior School Approved 


Elementary department of Proctor goes 
beyond required work— Officers 
of “ Commonwealth” 

The Junior School of Proctor Academy 
at, Andover, N.H., has been recognized by 
the State Commissioner of Education as 
an approved elementary school of New 
Hampshire. Work in grades three, four, 
and five is carried on in the Scales House 
under the direction of Mrs. Carolyn F. 
Harlow. In addition to the work required 
by the State for boys and girls of these 
grades, the pupils have regular class 
work in French, music, and manual train- 
ing, as well as gymnasium work and fancy 
dancing under direction of teachers in 
the Upper School. This development of 
the Junior School is proceeding along 
sane, constructive lines. Thus far it is 
in a somewhat pioneering stage, which 
only inereases the challenging situation. 

The officers of the student government, 


known as the “Commonwealth of Proctor,” - 


were recently elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, James Donham of Upton, Mass.; 
prosecuting attorney, Stanley Stiles of 
Wollaston, Mass.; chief of police, John 
Rivers of Andover, N.H.; chief of fire 
department, John Wadleigh of East An- 
dover, N.H. The faculty members of the 
Senate are Amy L. Corkum of Billerica, 
Mass., and Harold G. Rader of Westfield, 
NJ. 

These officers of the two upper classes 
have been chosen: Seniors—President, 
Stanley Stiles of Wollaston, Mass.; vice- 
president, Ralph Weed of Potter Place, 
N.H.; secretary, Folger Greenman of 
Harvard, Mass.; treasurer, Kenneth 
Snyder of Cambridge, Mass. Juniors— 
President, John Chase of Brockton, Mass. ; 
vice-president, Shirley Wynne of New 
York City; secretary, David Whittemore 
of West Andover, N.H.; treasurer, John 
Rivers of Andover, N.H. 

Miss Carrie Wyckoff-Ormsbee addressed 

the school at its morning chapel service, 
September 29, on “The Unfinished Task.” 
Miss Ormsbee has had many international 
contacts at Geneva and other places in 
Europe, as well as having traveled 
throughout this country in the interest of 
the Council for the Prevention of War. 
Her very complete and clarifying exposi- 
tion of the League of Nations was most 
interesting. She urged upon her younger 
hearers that they do all in their power 
to the carrying out of “the great task re- 
maining before us,’ as Abraham Lincoln 
said on the field of Gettysburg—to serve 
in the war to end war. 
' Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell spoke 
before the Unitarian Laymen’s League at 
Lenox, Mass., September 24. October 1, 
he addressed the Union Conference of 
Teachers at New London, N.H., speaking 
on the subject, “Assisting the Secondary 
School in Pupil Guidance.” 


Study Boston Church History 


The Women’s Alliance branch of the 
Harvard Street Unitarian Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., is to make a study of 
early Boston, Mass., church history during 
the coming year, in anticipation of the 
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tercentenary celebration of the settlement 
of Boston. Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
spoke October 10 on “Beginnings of Life 
in New England,” and meetings from 
November to March inclusive will study 
histories of the First Church in Boston, 
the First Church in Cambridge, the 
Second Church in Boston, Old South 
Church, and King’s Chapel. 


Seven Ways of Service 
For the League Chapters 


“The Chapter Officer’s Book” has been 
issued by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
It outlines some of the duties that attach 
to the position of chapter leader, and 
offers detailed suggestions for chapter 
activities, based largely on “eight years 
of experimentation, failure, and success.” 
Practically everything suggested has been 
done successfully by one or more chapters, 
and whatever new projects are included 
are of the same general type as achieve- 
ments already on record. 

Six distinct departments of service are 
outlined, plus “Co-operation with the 
Program of the League at Large.” “Each 
chapter,” says the book, “should function 
as an effective unit of the League; and 
should (1) work for its own growth and 
development; (2) render at least one 
piece of well-organized and complete ser- 
vice to the local church; (3) perform at 
least one distinct service to the com- 
munity; (4) render one or more other 
incidental and personal services to the 
parish requiring less organization and 
effort; (5) hold regular program meet- 


-ings; (6) co-operate in the work of the 


denomination, the promotion of liberal 
religion at large.” 


New England Alliance to Meet 


At the autumn meeting of ‘the New 
England Associate Alliance, to be held 
with the Unitarian Church of Fairhaven, 
Mass., October 20, Mrs. W. W. Churchill 
will report on the General Conference 
meetings in Washington, D.C. Rev. 
George Hale Reéd of Winchester, Mass., 
will give an address on “The Contribution 
of Unitarianism to Religion’; Rey. Rod- 
erick Stebbins of Milton, Mass., will 
present “Needs of Some of the Families 
of Our Deceased Unitarian Ministers” ; 
and Miss Mildred Morse will give a re- 
port on “Fairhaven Juniors.” The final 
address will be given by Mrs. H. J. 
Gurney, on “The Value and Duty of 
Women in a Democracy.” 


CuHaArLeston, 8.C.—An attractive eight- 
page pamphlet announces an autumn 
series of sermons by Rey. J. Franklin 
Burkhart at the First Unitarian Church, 
on “The Place of Religion in the Life of 
Man.” Searching questions accompany 
each of the following topics: “The Essence 
of Religion,’ “The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religion,” “The Varieties of Reli- 
gion,” “The Function of Religion,” 
“Science and Religion,” “Philosophy and 
Religion,” “Education and Religion,” 
“Social Service and Religion,” and “The 
Validity of Religion.” 
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Rev. Raymond H. Palmer 
Called to Church in Lynn 


Rey. Raymond H. Palmer has been 
called to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn, Mass., to succeed Rey. 
Dudley H. Ferrell, who resigned a few 
months ago to devote himself to Masonic 
charitable work in Massachusetts. Mr, 
Palmer has been minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Duluth, Minn., and 
before that was in charge of Unity Church 
in Hinsdale, Ill. 


The Channing Conference 


The Channing Conference will hold its 
fall meeting in the Taunton, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church, Sunday, October 30. The 
Channing Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 
will meet in Taunton on the same date. 


@utsells all @ther 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 


language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 

Embroideries for half a century. 


9 CoxSons & Vining 194183 £.28¢ st. 


CHURCH ORGAN 
FOR SALE 


3 manual Hutchings organ. Tracker 
pneumatic, without case and front 
pipes. Reasonable price for prompt 
sale. Address 


James A. Kinghorn, Chairman 


5 Exchange Street, Providence 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


GOD IS HERE. 
He knows me and 
I know him. 

It is the realest 
thing inthe 
world 

‘PHILLIPS BROOK 


Doctrines—Most, Lmportant, 
First Preferred in Sermons 


Rev. William A. Vrooman wished to 
know what his congregation at the First 
Unitarian Church in Wilmington, Del., 
wanted him to discuss from the pulpit. 
He sent to each one a list of forty-five 
subjects, asking for the fifteen most pre- 
ferred. Following were the topics chosen, 
in the order of preference: 

1. Why Believe in a Future Life? 

2. What and Where is God? 

8. Christianity and Buddhism. 

4. Great Skeptics and Their Services 

to Humanity. 

5. Revisions of Belief Demanded by 

Modern Science. i 
6. Recent Psychology and the Christian 


Faith. 

7. The Bible that Nobody Seems to 
Know. 

8. What We Can Learn from Roman 
Catholicism. ‘ 

9. Practical Problems of Christian 
Living. 

10. Faults that Disfigure Character. 

11. Dangerous Currents in American 
Life. . 

12. The Devotional Side of Life. 

13. The Sermon on the Mount. 

14, Personal Religion and Its Fruits. 

15. What Can We Believe about Christ, 


and Why?- 


Why “Malachi”? 


The calendar of the Unitarian Church 
in Taunton, Mass., appears in new dress 
under the title Malachi. Why this name? 
The first issue explains: 

“The book of Malachi in the Bible is 
listed as one of the twelve books of the 
Minor Prophets, but in one important re- 
spect it differs from the other books of 
its group. Most of them take their title 
from the name of the prophet, who is 
reputed to be the central figure. The 
word ‘Malachi,’ however, is probably not 
a proper name, but means ‘messenger’; 
and it is because of that interpretation 
that we have selected it as the name of 
this monthly bulletin of our parish.’ 


ProvipencE, R.I.—An institute for the 
training of liberal church school-teachers 
has been arranged by leaders in the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches. Meet- 
ings are to be held once a month, except 
December. The first one, on October 25, 
is to be conducted in co-operation with 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and ‘will 
be addressed by Rey. Elizabeth Padgham 
of Syracuse, N.Y. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission - 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 


Administrative Vice-President 
SrxTEnN BEACON STREnT, Boston, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 8, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 


It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 


its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortu, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work} 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


| NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


RUMMAGE SALE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, NOV. 7-8 


Articles may be sent to Second Church in Boston, 872 
Beacon St., or to the Centre, 14 John Eliot Sq., Roxbury. 


BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE christian 
UNION 


Frank L. Loces, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry 0, Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S, SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ 


PRocTor, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls, 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Remembering Iowa Pioneers 
Manly Unitarian property to go for 
public use—Proceeds of sale held 
as Holden Memorial Fund 


About fifty years ago, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. George Holden, who 
thhad come to this country from England 
as Unitarians, a church was organized in 
Manly, Iowa, and later a property was 
‘acquired. The society was attended with 
‘supreme loyalty in face of discouraging 
‘circumstances. It has been maintained 
by a little group, including the three chil- 
‘dren of Mr. and Mrs. Holden, Mrs. C. P. 
Hill, Mrs. E. P. De Graw, and T. J. 
Holden, although no services haye been 
held for many years. - ° . 

It was the high desire of these remain- 
‘ing members of the society that the lot 
‘and building should be so settled upon 
the municipality of Manly that it would 
be a memorial to the elder Holdens and 
to the pioneer spirit which they exempli- 
fied. The officers of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association have met with these loyal 
folk in Manly, including those named and 
Mr. and Mrs. John Warem, and they 
have gladly entered into an arrangement 
whereby the members of the Manly so- 
ciety have paid to the Association for 
inclusion in its invested funds the sum 
of $1,000, and have assigned as well the 
balance of an account in a closed bank, 
all as a requital of the claim of the Asso- 
ciation to the said property under the 
statute which provides for the disposition 
of the property of defunct church socie- 
ties. In return, the deed of the Associa- 
tion to the real property involved has been 
given to two individual members of the 
Manly society, who in turn will deed it 
to the municipality for use for public 
purposes. 

The amount thus paid in will be kept 
and known among the Association’s in- 
vested funds as the George and Hannah 
Holden Memorial Fund. It will perpetu- 
ate the memory of these earnest pioneer 
Unitarians who brought the fine flavor 
of the liberal spirit from Old England to 
the unplowed prairies, and will stand as 
a tribute to the affectionate and loyal 
hearts of their children and friends. 


Eugene Melnotte Grant 


Eugene Melnotte Grant, who died June 19, 
1927, passed to the reward of those whose 
lives haye been given unstintedly to the 
service of the Master. Few men have been 
so beloved by the communities in which 
they did their work. This was the secret of 
the power of his ministry, his love for 
men, his radiant joy in living and work- 
ing. Dr. C. Elwood Nash’s remark, sent 
across the continent, “I loved him; every- 
body did,’ voices the sincere emotion in 
the hearts of all who knew him. 

It was love that made it impossible for 
him to be a minister of any other than 
a liberal church, but it was the same love 
that attracted men of all creeds and of 
none, and that made him find creeds of 
small importance compared with service. 

It was love that made his outlook on the 
world as cheerful in the shadows as in 
the sunlight. It was love that lighted the 
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spot in which he found himself and made 
joyousness for all who came near him. It 
was love that put the quip upon his lip 
and the sparkle in his eye, and that up 
to eighty years of active life gave him 
such comradeship with men that no one 
ever thought of him as old, He seemed, 
at the last, a man of fifty or sixty, as 


vibrant and buoyant as the youngest. He . 


never ceased to love the out-of-doors. It 
is not every man of eighty who will take 
a part in establishing—yes, in actually 
building—a new church, as he did in 
Florida last winter. 

It was love that made his spirit so 
benignant, his life so beautiful, his ser- 
mons so helpful. There was an unaccount- 
able power of helpfulness in his sermons. 
perhaps because of his sole desire in 
preaching them. Surely his light and love 
emanated from God Himself. On his last 
Easter-day at Wilton, in his beautiful old 
church, where Universalists and Unita- 
rians, and men and women of other creeds 
worshiped together, he seemed to make 
effective, by some strange magnetic. power, 
his theme that we must experience the 
inner spiritual life to understand it or 
talk about it. “Have you that experi- 
ence?” he questioned gently of his audi- 
ence. “I feel that I have, that I am en- 
tering the larger life,” said Mr. Grant 
very quietly. It seems almost as clearly 
a presage of coming change as it was an 
affirmation of his faith. 

A few lines from a hymn written by 
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Mr. Grant and used in the dedication of 
the new church at Eton Park, Fla., reveal 
in almost every line the loving friend who 
has been called away: 


God of Nature, God of beauty, 
God and Father of us all! 
Thou dost teach us love and duty 


Take it,* Father! Oh, receive it! 
For by loving hearts ’tis given. 


Consecrate our Faith forever; 
Consecrate this house of prayer; 

Consecrate our soul’s endeavor; 
Bless us by Thy love and care. 


C.u.P, 
*The new church building. 


“Everyman” at Fine Arts Theater 


“Byeryman,” a morality play of the 
fifteenth century, will be presented at the 
Fine Arts Theater in Boston, Mass., from 
October 10 to 24, under direction of 
Margaret Wycherly. In the cast are the 
following Bostonians: Catherine Haydon, 
who will take the réle of Good Deeds; 
Mary Crandon, Knowledge; Louisa James, 
Beauty ; and Richard Coolidge, Goods. 


In Pastorate Till January 1, 1928 


By request of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, Rev. Thomas Van Ness will remain 
in the pastorate of the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brookline, Mass., to the end 
of 1927, 
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Religious Liberty 


Great American Illusion 
BY ALBERT C. 


A vivid and astounding story 
of the men and churches which 
the author claims are to-day 
responsible for spiritual intol- 
erance and tyranny in these 
United States. 


About the author: 
“The one clear mouthpiece of Mod- 
ernism in this country.’”—W. B. 


“The Paul Revere who spread the 
alarm when the Fundamentalists first 
armed for militancy." — ROLLIN 
LYNDE HARTT in World’s Work. 


* “A competent authority; the closest 
student of a state-sanctioned religion.” 
— The Independent. 


To be published October 15 
Price, $1.65 post paid 
Published by Wm. Morrow & Co. 
For sale at all booksellers or from 
The BEACON PRESS Inc. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Father, did you enjoy yourself when 
you were a freshman at college?” “Did 
I? Why, those were the happiest years 
of my life!”’—Life. 


Sunday-school teacher: “Now, Willie, 
what happens to a man who neyer thinks 
of his soul, but only of his body?” Willie: 
“Please, teacher, he gets: fat.”—Outlook. 


The scene was the editorial rooms of a 
morning paper, and :the dramatic editor, 
who comes in after the day-shift has gone, 
meta new face. “Can you fix me with two 
bucks until pay day?’ he asked. The 
request was granted. “Who is that bird?” 
asked the dramatic man of. the night city 
editor. “He’s the financial editor,’ was 
the amazing answer.—New York Graphic. 


The bridal party was at the altar. The 
small flower girl was the adoring niece 
of the bride. All her life she had tagged 
Aunt Frances. The minister, reading the 
service, asked: “Do you take this man to 
be your wedded husband?’ “I do,” said 
the bride. “I do, too, Aunt Francey,” 
piped up the small flower girl, loyally. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


The sergeant sang out at company 
parade, “All those fond of music step two 
paces forward!” With visions of soft jobs 
in the regimental band, half a dozen men 
stepped forward, smiling broadly. “Now, 
then,” yelled the sergeant, “you six chaps 
get busy and carry that grand piano in 
the basement up to the officers’ new 
quarters on the seventh floor!” 


A church bulletin: “First Baptist Church, 
Rey. A. W. Brown, B.Th.: 10.30, morning 
worship. ‘Other-worldliness’; holy com- 
munion after morning service; 12 m., 
church school—all welcome; no Junior or 
Senior C. E. during July and August; 


7 P.M., evensong; subject, ‘Birth of a 
Nation.’ Wednesday, 7.30 P.M., prayer 
meeting; subject, ‘Christ’s Yolk.’ Mt. 
11.29.” Hardly reverently, The Charch- 


man says, “Can you beat it?” 


A stranger who had been in a small 
town but a few days. lost a very valuable 
dog. He went to the newspaper office and 
wrote an advertisement to be run that 
night, offering $25 reward for the return 
of the dog. Evening came, and no paper 
appeared. Finally, anxious to see his “ad,” 
the gentleman went down to the office of 
the newspaper, and found only the janitor 
there. ‘“Isn’t there going to be any paper 
this evening?” he inquired. “No, suh,” 
replied the floor-sweeper. ‘No - paper 
to-day. BHy’body’s out huntin’ fo’ dat dog.” 


“When Daniel Webster was a boy in the 
district school, he was not noted for tidi- 
ness. Finally, the teacher in despair told 
him that if he appeared again with such 
dirty hands she would thrash him,” writes 
Gamaliel Bradford in Harper’s Magazine. 
“He did appear in the same condition. 
‘Daniel,’ she said, ‘hold out your hand.’ 
Daniel spat on his palm, rubbed it on the 
seat of his trousers and held it out. The 
teacher surveyed it in disgust. ‘Daniel,’ 
she said, ‘if you can find me another hand 
in this school that is dirtier than that, 
I will let you off.’ Daniel promptly held 
out the other hand, and she had to keep 
her word. That was Daniel Webster in 
school and in the Supreme Court and the 
Senate of the United States. He always 
produced the other hand when it was 
needed, and won his case.” 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 - 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 

— Pees minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Poms en sen mene crsi id 


Obituary 


Entered. into_ rest,..on Sunday, September 
18, in Greenfield, Mass., just as he arrived at 
the door of his adopted church (All Souls), 
Grorce W. THACHER, formerly of Boston, aged 
seventy-six years, eleven months. He was an 
ardent Unitarian, and from young manhood 
was a member of the Church of the Disciples, 
which he served for many years as treasurer, 
including the time of the building of the edi- 
fice on Peterborough Street. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—How wéll do you know Shakes- 
peare? Test your knowledge by playing the 
game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Price 60 
cents, postage 4 cents. The Shakespeare Club, 
CAMDEN, MAINE, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “@” 
Street, Northwest. 


NARCISSI FOR NATURALIZING and for gar- 
den planting. Mixture of many varieties and 
types, good hard bulbs, $3.60 per 100, $33 per 
1,000, delivered. Also 40 named varieties at 
reasonable prices. Send for list. Oronoco 
FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 


Born—To Rey. and Mrs. Frank S. Gredler of 
Ithaca, N.Y., a third son, David Earle, on July 


"12; 1927, 
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In this Number 
Editorials 9 3.10 0 5 sess ue oo cee ce 


Original and Selected 

The Chairman Looks at the Churches . . . . 800 
Homeless Children To-day Leaders of the Future » 801 
Liberals in a Memorable World Congress, by 
Eugene Rodman Shippen. . . . ... . 802 
League Mission at Newburyport . . . . 

Do These Things, Said the Commission, And 
We Shall Have Better Churches . ... . 
Dedicate New Los Angeles Church . . . . . 


Literary Broadcasts 
A Writer’s Reading; Books . . ...... 
Our Children 
Two Tales: The Little Old Woman and Her ~ 
Parrot; The Flickers That Inspected a School- 
house in California, by Frances Margaret Fox 
The Little Halfway Boy, by Emma Florence 


Bush; Baby Plants’ Lunch Basket, by Ann 
Bradford wwe 


Poetry : 
Mothers—N.B., by Marjorie Dillon; Verse: 
Kitty’s Mistake, by Sarah Spencer Clark; 
Hallowe’en, by Susanne Alice Ranlett . . . 


Charch Notes: <2". (5%. /i+;a eet Ce 


Pleasantries. . 2°. ». ‘iig'sae ete 
a 
Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
Heres is at 11. The church is open daily from 

0-4. > 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gser- 
Vices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Had- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.s., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Communion on the first Sun- 
day of each month, immediately after morning 
service. Free seats at all services. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Brown. Week- 
day services: 12.15 p.m., Monday, Organ Reci- 
tal. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 12.15 p.m., 
preacher, Rey. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., 
Memorial Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS 


; BURDETT COLLEGE | 


\BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


i vil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 

| College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Ri 

: Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Se 


as 


